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| Books Preseribed for the 1899 and 1900 Examinations. 
‘Cooper's The Last of the Mohicans. Edited by Cuaries F. Ricnarpson. (1899- 
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1900.) Cloth, 75 cents; Boards, 50 cents. 

|'Dryden's Palamon and Arécite. Edited by Wintiam Tenney Brewster, A.M. (1899- 
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The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, from ‘The Spectator.” Edited by D. 0. S. 
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An unequaled account : Milton's Paradise Lost. Booxs I. and II. 


JOHN BACH McMASTER 


Professor of History in the 
University of Pennsylvania 


Price, $1.00. 


Edited by Epwarp Everett Hare, Jr., 
Ph.D. (1899-1900.) Cloth, 50 cents; Boards, 35 cents. 

Burke's Speech on Conciliation with America. Edited by Arnerr S. Cook, 
Ph.D., L.H.D. (1899-1900.) Cloth, £0 cents; Boards, 35 cents. 

Carlyle's Essay on Burns. Edited by Witson Farranp, A.M. (1900.) Cloth, 50 
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Macaulay's Essays on Milton and Addison. Edited by James Greencear Cros- 
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=. of the social, industrial 
and political history of 


PIONEER HAND MILL. 


From McMaster’s ‘“‘ United States.” the American people. 


Best books at lewest prices. New books constantly issued to meet 
new demands in every department, Correspondence cordially invited. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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EACH, SHEWELL, & CO, will issue, in April, a new GEOMETRY by Professor Webster) s/MPLES NOTIONS DE FRANCAIS; or, Furst Steps LECTURES FACILES, pour UEtude du Francais, 
Wells of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. in French, with 75 illustrations, to teach children avec notes, grammaticales et explicatives. Cloth 
The main purpose of the pook is to meet the substantial and growing demand for a larger measure of | who cannot read, followed by the most popular Se 655 90a 54ssncnssescnktcen Ghee aneekea onecuse 1.00 

independent work on the part of geometry pupils. songs of French children, 12 chansons et PPE, This makes, with LE FRANCAIS PRATIQUE, a com- 
Educators in general, and geometry in particular, will appreciate the difficulty of determin-| With music. Boarus ee. 
ing, even approximately, the capacity of the average geometry papil in this direction. LIVRE DES ENPANTS. Pour Uetude du Francais. 
The problem is, just what demonstrations may be left with safety for the pupil to discover and for- = pages. 21.25 
anes what kind, of kelp must be furnished upon other demonstrations, illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 100 pages................ LA LANGUE FRANCAISE, 2me PARTIE ( for Inter- 
and what ones must be given in ENFANTS mediate classes ), varieties historiques et litter- 
No doubt, opportunity for independent investigation, invention, and expression enlivens interest and | LE SECOND LIVRE DES ENFANTS. A continua- . afres, 12mo, cloth, 276 pages.........c....-.+:ss400. 41.25 
quickens effort, and the progress thus made is the best progress; but demands beyond capacity to meet| tion of LIVRE DES ENFANTS, illustrated with over UNTES ET NOUVELLES A el mn 

To demand too much of geometry pupils is undoubtedly worse than to give them no chance at all notes. 12mo, cloth, 328 pages..... 
for self-expression. LE FRANCAIS PRATIQUE. This book is written SHORT SEL ECTIONS for Translating English int 

Professor Wells fully appreciates the difficulty of this problem, but has approached it with courage.| for special instruction of Americans intending to French. ifme, cleth........... wenn Ama anh ee 
Few men are better equipped to solve it accurately, and the publishers present his work, confident that it 4 KEY TU “SHORT SELECTIONS,” ete, cloth 

will adequately meet the conservative demand. French, 1 vol., 12mo, 191 pages, cloth.............. #1.00 net, 75¢. 
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Just Published: ¢é RIGHT \ A text-book in Ethics for Schools, by Susan H. Wixon.. 


, Price, GO cents. Sample Copy sent for 40 cents. 


LIVING se : The great question confronting humanity to-day is one of ethics. How to live honestly, 
° ) nobly, and honorably is the grand object of being. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO.. Publishers, : : : : : : BOSTON and CHICACO. 
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School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


‘1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........91 John Street, New York. 


SVOSEPH GILLOTT'S \ 


Teacher Wanted! 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Salary and expenses paid. 

ELLIOTT PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Educational Department. 


{ Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


Teachers Wanted ! ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. positions filled. 


THE WEEKL: 


The First and ONLY paper giving all the history- 
making news of the world logically classified ani 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed. non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 


weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Samplefree. Patnfiinder Washinxton, D C 


OFFICIAL WA R B OO K 


| ‘OUR COUNTRY IN WAR” 
By MURAT HALSTEAD. 


| All about the War with Spain, the “ Maine,” all battleships, coast defenses, cruis- 
/ers, gunboats. torpedo destroyers; portraits and biographies of Dewey, Sampson, 
‘and all prominent officers —6oo pages profusely illustrated — splendid colortype 
lithographs. Agents wanted. No experience necessary; anybody can sell it. 
Just out.. Order outfit to-day and be first in the field. Agents making $7.00 to 


| $28.00 every day; credit given; freight paid; outfit free. Send nine 2c. stamps 


| for postage. 
MONROE BOOK COMPANY. Dept. H 66, 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Pen Wipers 
10 CENTS. 

| Neat; Practical; Effective. 

= Send for one. 

THE PEN WIPER CO., 


| COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, ali 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
2 Somerset Rt.. Roston 


offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE or 
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We fee’ so 

sure that g 

we can pos- 

itively cure 

CoLps,GRIP, 
CATAKRG, 


CATARRHAL 
DEAFNESS, Incipient CONSUMPTION, and all THROAT, 
O#EsT and LUNG DiskaseEs that we will send you 
FREE a trial sample of our remedy with our 25-cent 
book on treatment by our Ozone Anti-Germ Inhaler. 
A Boon to sufferers. Acts like Magic. Write to-day. 
LORING & CO., Dept, 460,56 Wabash Av.,Chicago, Ill, 
42 W. 22d St., N.Y. City,or 3 Hamilton P1.,Boston,Mass. 


TIME -MONEY . 
SAVE /T BY USING THE | 


Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 


COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


‘The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


‘‘The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 


Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P.M. 


For complete'information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacitic Railroad address 


. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, Ww. MASSEY, 
287 Broadway, New York. New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State St., Boston, Mass. 


E. DICKINSON, General Manager, 
S. A. HUTCHISON, 438s8’t Gen’l Pass’r Agt., Omaha, Neb. 
E. L LOMAX, Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt, Agt., 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JoURNAL oF 
EpucaTiow within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 


more at $2.00 each. 


This rate will be made only on con- ever before. 
dition that payment shall be made in desire a change. 


advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 


of Grammar, Primary, and 


At ~ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 


this spring. Calls for next year are greater than 


Do not hesitate to write us, if you 
We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 
Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


AKRON, OHIO. 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


TOPEKA,KANSAS. 


complied with. 
For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT, 


NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
2 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass. 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 


cational publications, to write us for Through Sleepers via Cincinnati 


particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


THe Journal of Education is published 


Monon Route 


Send 4 eents in stamps for booklet,— 


N. E. A. Washington---July.. 


Take the Comfortable Boies 


FROM CHICAGO, 


AND 


The Historic Route of the B. & O. 


Summer Resting Places on the Monon. 


FRANK J, REED, 


232 Clark St., Chicago, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majority of its subscrib- 
ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 
dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Bng- 
land Publishing Company. 


J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 Hast 14th St., 
New York. 

Send for new Catalogue. 


INDERGARTEN 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention this journal, 


Educational /nstitutions. 


Manual Training 


Free courses for teachers, fitting for both Gramr 
and High School work, at the = 


Sloyd Training School, 


established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw. 
Time for each course, October Ist to June Ist. 
Address, GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal. 
39 North Bennet Street - - - Boston, Mass, 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


TEACHERS wishing to qualify themselves for 
better positions should write for an. 
nouncement of Central University Correspondence Schc 9} 
giving courses for Home Study leading to degrees of B.8,. 
.8., Ph.B., Ph. D., ete. ; also of great value to Physicians 
Clergymen, and all literary workers. 
Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


pe CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIU, Special 
Course Jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
odscombined. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHCOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w 


Miss ELLEN HyDE, Principai. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes, For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOUL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w . P. BECKWITH. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, WrEsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP!N, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


A WOMAN with-experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
R Somerset Street. Roston 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WLNSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Somerset Street. 


AN OUTLINE 
PLANT STUDY, 


By N. E. EVERSON. 
Paper. Price, 30 Cents. 


The system of Plant Study given in this little book 
has been in usein the public schools of Waltham 
(Mass.) for the past four years with very satisfactory 
results. 

It is arranged by grades, is complete in scope, and 
with it pupils can analyze any flower. 

It has been examined and approved by the best 
botanists, and is already in use in several of the Nor- 
mal Schools in New England. 


FOR SALE BY 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COWPANY. 


3 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTIOoNn who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


Two Privileges 
Summer Travel 


Is a handsome little book of 24 
pages, beautifully illustrated and 
printed on fine enamel book paper. 
It explains about visit to Niagara 
Falls and trip on the Hudson River, 
two privileges secured to patrons 
who travel in the splendid trains 
over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway. Send a two 
cent stamp for a copy to 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P, & T, A., Cleveland, 0. 
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Number 20. 


Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . 2.00 & year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 4 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 6.50 * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, . . . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - . - - - Boston, Mass. 


DA VINCI’S CHRIST. 


{For use with exercise on page 308 ] 
All day long, year after year, 
Man and maid and priest and lay 
Wander in from crowded street, 
And through the long, cool gallery stray. 


And with them in the fading light 
We loiter past the pictured wall, 
Till. lo! a face before us comes 
And something wistful seems to fall. 


From two strange eyes that stay all steps, 
For here a priest and there a maid, 
Two lads, a soldier and a bonne 
Before the rail their feet have stayed. 


What message bore the wondrous face 
Through all the waning centuries fled? 
What says it to the gazer now? 
What said it to the dead, 


Who came and went like us to-day, 
And pausing here in silence all, 

In silence laid their weight of sin 
Before the great confessional? 


A face more sad man never dreamed, 
A face more sweet man never thought, 
So solemn sad, so solemn sweet, 
Serenely set in quiet thought. 


The silent sunlight slips away, 

The soldiers pass, the bonne goes by, 
The painter drapes his copy in 

And stops his work and heaves a sigh, 


And, followed by those eyes that have 
The patience of eternity, 
We carry to the bustling street 
Their loving Benedicite. 
—Dr. Weir M.tchell. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. 8S. Lyman, Oxford, Mass. : 
An enthusiasm which will secure the spontaneous 
attention of the pupils will enable the teachers to 
accomplish much with’ a minimum of friction and 
fatigue. 

S. M. Springfield, No community 
can ever become self-sustaining until the schoolhouse 
can be seen from every hilltop or valley throughout 
the iand, molding the morals and the intellectual 
forces of the children of both races. 


Oris AsuMmore, Superintendent, Savannah, Ga. : 
Right knowing is a necessary pre-requisite of right- 
doing, and just so long as ignorance and corruption 
walk blindfolded to the ballot box, so long must the 
schools stand guard over American liberty. A good 
education is the best inheritance a parent can leave 
to his children, for knowledge, skill, and character, 
the triune products of the schools, stand alike for 
success, happiness, and noble citizenship. 


R. K. Superintendent, Lancaster, Pa. 
Educate the teachers ; select those who are most de- 
voted to their work, and send them abroad. The 
most powerful impulse to higher attainments is sup- 
plied by travel. Hence, send the most promising 
teacher to the best schools in this country, and in 
Europe, especially to those of Germany, Switzerland, 
and France. A judicious importation of teachers, 
limited in number, is also a most important means 
of improvement. Cadmus must bring cuiture ta 
Greece, and Alcain to Germany, as the Yankee, the 
Irish, and the German schoolmaster educated those 
in the middle and central states two generations ago. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION, 


BY PROF. E, B. TITCHENER, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


I.—HERBART VS. MODERN PSYCHOLOGY. 

The history of science is a history of differentia- 
lion. When thc human race first began to reflect 
upon the universe, it took the universe in the large; 
carly Greek ‘science’ is cosmic philosophy. © Little 
by little, the sciences have split off from philosophy, 
far more recently than one is apt to believe. Des- 
cartes (1596-1650) included both medicine and 
mechanics under philosophy; Wolff (1679-1754) 
thought that physics was as much a part of philosophy 
as was empirical psychology. Even to-day we find 
physical apparatus catalogued under the title of 
‘philosophical instruments.’ 

The first thing that a science has to do, then, in 
order to be a science, is to shake itself free of phil- 
osophy, of speculation about the ultimate nature of 
ihe universe. It must assert its independence, and 
declare itself lord and master over a certain range of 
facts. But many a ‘science’ has made this assertion, 
aud yet fallen back again under philosophical 
dominion. If the revolt is to be successful, it must be 
carried out with method. Method, a definite and 
fruitful way of arranging and discovering facts, is the 
conditio sine qua non of a science. 

The imeteenth century has witnessed a long series 
of victories for science over philosophy. We have 
the new biology of Darwin; the new physiology of 
Ludwig; the new pathology of Virchow; the new 
chemistry of Liebig; the new physics of Maxwell and 
Hlelmho!tz and Thomson. There are some bodies of 
_knowledge-—ethies, aesthetics, sociology, for in- 
stance—that kave not yet succeeded in freeing them- 
selves from metaphysical influence; but no one can 
doubt that they are well on their way to become 
sciences. And the place of philosophy has undergone 
« corresponding change. So far from dictating to 
science what it shall teach and what it shall refrain 
from teaching, metaphysics now follows in the train 
of the special sciences, and shapes its own doctrines 
in accordance with scientific results. 

Psychology has played its part in this revolution. 
At the beginning of the century it was an integral 
part of philosophy; at the end it is a science of the 
sciences, a ‘laboratory’ science. Let ug compare the 
two points of view for a moment, and see precisely 
wherein the diiference consists. 

Suppose that one asked a physiologist for a defini- 
tion of ‘life, and receied the answer: “Life is an 
active principie, residing in the body, and endowed 
with certain powers or capacities. The principle it- 
self we never meet with, but its powers are manifest; 
they are the powers of digestion, secretion, move- 
ment, ete.” 
physiologist the same question and got the answer: 
“Hife is the ccllective name fora certain group of 
very complicated physical and chemical processes, in- 
cluding those that are popularly termed assimilation, 
exeretion, digestion, ete.” Is it not clear that the 
second answer is scientific, and the first unscientific? 
If digestion is the manifestation of an active prin- 
ciple, there is ne reason for studying it in detail; the 
active principle may act differently to-day from what 
it does to-merrow; we can get no ‘law’ or ‘uni- 
formitw’ in the matter of digestion. All is left to the 
caprice of the active principle. If, on the other 
hand, digestion is a complex process, running its 
course in obedience to physical and chemical laws, 
then it is worth while to study it; our inquiry will 
lead te clear-cut and permanently valid results. Now 
these two detinitions show, pretty accurately, the 
difterence be: ween the old and the new psychologies. 
At the beginning of the century, mind was defined as 
a real being, a sort of living creature inhabiting the 
body, endewed with powers or faculties,—the faculty 
of knowing, the capacity of feeling, the power of act- 
ing. The ‘real being’ came from metaphysics, and 


Suppose, again, that one asked a second 


made scicrtifie investigation in psychology impossible. 
‘To-day we define mind as the collective term for all 
the processes of the inner experience. ‘Mind’ is the 
sum total of mental processes. At the present 
moment my mind is not ‘putting forth’ word-ideas 
and ‘regulating’ the movements of writing them 
down on paper; my mind is word-ideas and sensations 
from movement. ‘The word-ideas, the sensations 
conung from the traveling of my hand over the paper, 
the pressures of chair and clothes, the temperature 
sensations of the time, the half-heard sounds of 
household work outside my study, the total feeling 
of comfortableness,—these are my mind; they do not 
‘show’ or ‘manifest? my mind. A mind thus con- 
ceived of can be scientifically examined and _ its 
processes reduced to law. 

The change from philosophy to science was medi- 
ated very largely by the work of one man,— Johann 
iricdrich Herbart (1776-1841). Herbart dealt the 
power theory of mind its deathblow. So far, he 
may be accounted a ‘new’ psychologist. Neverthe- 
less, he still based his psychology directly upon meta- 
physics. ‘The system of competing ideas which he 
substituted for the older faculties is meaningless and 
unsubstantial unless it is backed by his metaphysical 
svstem*. This fact—discreetly left unmentioned 
by a good many of his recent interpreters—consti- 
tutes Herbart an ‘old’ psychologist. the 
psychological world, the world of expert opinion, 
lierbart’s psychology, with its metaphysical pre- 
suppositions and mathematical demonstrations, is as 
dead as Herbart himself**. The ‘new psychology’ 
proper, psychoiogy as natural science, is the combined 
work of four cther men: Hermann Lotze (1817-1881), 
Krnst Heinrich Weber (1795-1878), Gustav Theodor 
Fechner (1801-1887), and Wilhelm Maximilian 
Wiundt (1832). 

If the TIlerbartian psychology is dead, it cannot 
form an edequate foundation for a living system of 
education. Yet ‘pedagogical’ psychology at the 
present time is, for the most part, Herbartian psy- 
chology***, This is to be regretted, in the interests 
of educational theory. But I think that there are 
obvious i1eavyons why things should be as they are. 
We will look at some of them, in order to see if they 
are as valid as they are natural. 

(1) In the first place, Herbart’s psychology is the 
last total or ‘closed’ system of psychology, the last 
psychology that professes to be complete and final. 
The new psychology, although it is approaching 
systematic form, is not yet totus, teres atque 
rotundus. Now it is a great deal easier to ‘apply’ 
a completed science than it is to ‘apply’ a science 
that is still in the making. Hence the educationalist 
naturally feeis svrer of his ground in Herbart than 
he does, e. g., in Wundt. (2) But application is 
always dificult. It is a work, as Dr. Thomas Browne 
would say. “not to. bee performed upon one legge,” 
and “should smeli of oyle if duly and deservedly 
handled.” And as the practical teacher rarely has 
time to plant himself upon both legs (his practical 
duties are too enerous), and as Herbart has himself 
applied his owr. psychology (or at least written an 
Allgemeine Paedagogik: 1806),—while the new 
psychologist Las been too busy with psychology to 
look after epplications—it again follows that  re- 
course is aaturally had to Herbart. While (3) there 
is mueh in Herbart, as there is in the thought of every 
great man, that is of permanent and enduring value. 
If this part be emphasized, and the weaker parts 
iynored, a ‘working’ pedagogy can be got out of 
him as weil as out of another. 

These are the reasons: are they good? The first 
two, most certainly, are not. The nineteenth cen- 
tury has come to have a wholesome distrust of final 
systems, a distrust prompted partly by experience, 


* Cf. J. Adams,‘ The Herbartian Psychology Applied to Educa- 
tion.” D.C. Heath. 1898. .P 48. 

** This does not mean that Herbart founded no ‘school’ in . 
chology. Brentano and Lipps are both ‘‘Herbartians.’’ But that ia 
a different matter, 

©, Kuelpe, ‘Introduction to Philosophy.” The Macmillan 
Company. 1897, P. 81 
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partly by its reaction against the eighteenth century 
spirit. When you are teaching a science, you may 
have to round it off artificially, to give it coherence 
and symmetry: else it will not appeal to some among 
your pupils. But when you are taking a science 
seriously, seeking to apply its conclusions for lasting 
results, you must remember that roundness and co- 
herence are liable to mean superficiality and one- 
sidedness. As for the third reason, that is good only 
so far as it goes; it does not profess to go very far. 

Yes; but what of the new psychology? Can the 
teacher get help from it? Most certainly; only the 
teacher must insist on having the work of ‘applica- 
tion’ done for him by an expert middleman. The 
psychologist does not want to ‘apply’; he has too 
much to do in psychology. The teacher has not the 
iime to become a psychologist; he has his own work 
to do. There must be a trained ‘applier’ provided, 
aman who knows psychology, but whose heart is in 
application. Sueh aman will not find much to apply 
in the funcamental investigations of laboratory psy- 
chology, the inquiries into the nature and number of 
the mental elements. Radically important for psy- 
chology, these investigations have little, if any, bear- 
ing on education. There are two quarters in which 
he must look fer his material. The first is the field 
of inquiry intoe what are called “states of conscious- 
ness.” The ciementary processes of mind run their 
course in different states, at different levels of clear- 
ness and distinctness. Coneentrated attention in- 
attention, distracted attention, anticipatory attention 
(expectation), sudden attention  (surprise),—these 
are all names of ‘states’ of consciousness. All of them 
are being worked upon in the psychological labora- 
tories —their conditions analyzed, their factors dis- 
eriminated. Are they not of educational import? 
And will not the teacher do better with his pupils if 
he have a right knowledge of them, than if he have 
simply a ‘working’ theory borrowed and adapted from 
a dead psvchology? Secondly, there is the field of 
the complex processes, the processes that are grouped 
under what we may call “funetional” names: memory, 
imagination, etc. We no longer think of memory as 
a faculty of the mind; we may profitably think of it, 
under certain. circumstances, as a function of the 
organism. Only an experimental psychology — can 
tease out the ultimate factors in memory, can show 
the intimate mechanics of the complex process. And 
will not the teacher do better with such knowledge, 
be better able to deal with the youthful organisms in 
his care, than he will if he hold psythologically 
wrong idea of memory? _ 

There can be no doubt of it. The THerbartian 
pedagogy, based as it is upon the Herbartian psy- 
chology and so upon the Herbartian metaphysics, 
must go, to make room for a theory of education that 
iakes its stand upon the methods and results of 
modern psychology. But the teacher should not 
grumble because the psychologist fails to furnish him 
with applications: that is as if the dyer should 
grumble at chemistry, or the mechanical engineer at 


physies. 


AN AFTERNOON WITH THE OLD MASTERS, 


BY OLIVE EF, DANA. 
1. Singing. 
2. Recitation—‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
—Keats. 
3. We celebrate to-day the service of those whose gift 
is an enduring one, yet whose utterances quicken no 
Vibration in the air about us, and waken no echo in our 
halls. Few words of theirs have been preserved for us, 
nor are their faces always familiar; yet, of all the treas- 
ures of the centuries, the works they have wrought are 
one of the most precious and most enduring. 
4. To those who dreamed of beauty, 
And limned it, clear and true, 
On dusty paths of duty 
Distilling grace, as dew,— 
Great souls, whose task is ended, 
But whose works to us enure, 
Who thought, toil, passion blended 
In visions that endure: 


To Giotto, building skyward 
His yet unfinished tower, 
And Correggio, whose canvas 


Must with angel-faces flower; 
To Angelic, the tender, 
To masterfu! Rembrandt, 
To Titian, with his splendor, 
And Lippi’s ready hand; 


Del Sarto’s skill, half squandered, 
Da Vinci's gracious ruth, 
Masaccio, unforgotten, 
Carpaccio’s hearty truth; 
Velasques, the Castillian, 
And with him Murillo, 
To Durer quaint, and Rubens, 
With canvas all aglow,— 


To Raphael’s art consummate, 
And Michael Angelo, 

To whose height Art, still climbing, 
Not yet avails to grow,— 

To these Time-laureled masters, 
Whom Genius paused to dower 

With largesse rare and royal,— 
We give this grateful hour! 


5. For the larger proportion of our art treasures, and 
especially for the greater and more characteristic paint- 
ings, we are indebted to one country and to one period 
of history. The Italy of the Renaissance is the art-garden 
of the world. Egypt has yielded unique and massive 
shapes, whose chief significance lies in the history they 
embalm. Greece, in its pursuit of the beautiful, its pas- 
sionate quest of perfection, and its loyal and clear-eyed 
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perception of the symmetry and loveliness of natural 
forms, has left us drawings and sculptures which have 
been the world’s models ever since. But in the mastery of 
line and color, in the expression of great truths and the 
embodiment of spiritual ideals, the achievements of the 
Italian artists from the middle of the twelfth to the close 
of the sixteenth century have been the wonder and the 
admiration of the world, and constitute its chief art im- 
pulse. 

6. This period was, as Taine well says, ‘‘a unique 
period of human intelligence,” from every point of view. 
Italy at this time was mistress of the world, and the 
Italian intellect, quickened into marvelous activity in 
every domain of intelligence, found its most congenial 
task and the opportunity for its most characteristic 
achievement in the schools of painting from which “all 
art likely to endure is derived.” 

[Gather, for the day, as many pictures as possible to be 
seen in connection with the biographical allusions which 
follow. Especial prominence should be given to repre- 
sentative and famous copies. Let portraits of the artists 
be shown whenever it is possible. Where a school owns 
many works of art, and has space to admit of such an ar- 
rangement, it would be best to group the works of each 
master, and to let the pupil who has anything to say about 
this artist stand beside the pictures as he recites. It 
would add much to the value of the exercise to have some- 
thing done beforehand by the pupils in the way of re- 
search and observation. Many interesting facts may be 
added to those here given, and two or three brief essays 
will vary the programme. Other names may be added, 
for collections vary, and this outline is intended to be sug- 
gestive of what may be done in this direction, rather than 
in any sense exhaustive. ] 

7. Up to this time, in all the civilized world, art had 
concerned itself largely with mythological and historical 
subjects, and, for the most part, in a rude and unintelli- 
gent manner. It commemorated in picture-painting, as 


well as in sculpture and in architecture, the deeds of its 
heroes and the virtues of the gods. Its motive was re- 
ligious and decorative, its methods conventional ani 
primitive. Egypt never improved on her first art-types. 

The Greek, with his more ardent nature, embodied 
these ideals, as was inevitable, in forms of flawless beauty 
and marvelous fidelity to nature. Their architecture js 
the world’s model, and their sculpture its ideal of form. 
There is a tradition of great excellence, too, in painting, 
and some lustrous names have come down to us. There 
was Zeuxis, at whose painted grapes the birds flew and 
pecked them. And Parrhasios, his rival, who painted a 
curtain that Zeuxis himself was fain to push aside as real. 
And later there were Aristides, Euphranor and Nikias, 
Apelles and Protogenes. This influence passed over into 
Rome, and survived in Fabius Pintor, Dionysius, and their 
contemporaries. Then, as Rome waned and Christianity 
greatened, the methods of ancient art became those of the 
new Christian civilization. 

8. The Byzantine method, which obtained at this 
time, was, despite an almost grotesque brillianecy of color- 
ing, both traditional and cheerless. Its effects were 
stereotyped and dreary; it was a decorative rather than 
an expressive art, at its best estate. Nevertheless, its in- 
fluence crept into the art of many other nations, and may 
still be traced there. And, for a long time, its survivals 
were dominant in Italy. Even when the national spirit 
and the temper of the people had changed, and a new and 
holier motive directed their art impulses, the methods 
were Pyzantine. Art had become the handmaid of re- 
ligion, but for a long time was in bonds to pagan tradi- 
tion. Yet in this renascent Italy began to appear men 
of larger and clearer vision, artists who could not con- 
tinue in the traditional paths. 

One of the first painters to diverge from the prescribed 
methods was Cimabue, a Florentine. He lived in the 
latter half of the thirteenth century. His work shows a 
perceptible variation from the accepted types, and with 
that of some contemporaries of his who were like-minded 
with himself, although working independently of each 
other, they began the movement which was to culminate 
in the marvel of Italian art. 

9. His famous pupil, Giotto, may be said to have an- 
ticipated the later schools of Italian painting, though he 
lived at a period too early to allow him to share their 
excellences. It is to the teaching of Cimabue that we 
owe the skill and breadth of Giotto, for the lad, who was 
a precocious one, was apprenticed to a wool-worker, and 
on his way to his work was wont to loiter at Cimabue’s 
workshop, and it is said that the painter persuaded thi 
child’s father to let him learn art instead. He proved to 
be a person of real genius. He was a man of much origi- 
nality, and, in the vigor of his dramatic instinct and the 
fervor of his imagination, has been likened to Shakes- 
peare. Among his most famous paintings are “The 
Death of St. Francis,” ‘‘The Ascension of St. John,” and 
“Christ Before Caiaphas.”” He was appointed to design 
the tower of the Duomo, a campanile of great cost and 
remarkable beauty, which, for some unknown reason, was 
never completed. The spire, or crowning pyramid, bas 
never been added. Giotto died in 1336, being then past 
seventy. 

10. Reeitation—‘Giotto’s Tower,” Longfellow. 

11. One of the latest to follow the traditions of Giotio 
and his school was Fra Angelico, who lived a little more 
than a hundred years afterward, between the years 1387- 
1455. The impulse given by Giotto had carried art far be- 
yond the point attained when he laid down his brush, but 
Fra Angelico clung still to the Giottoesque traditions. In 
technical skill he was surpassed by many of his contem- 
poraries, and he lacked Giotto’s own force. But his work 
is pre-eminently tender and devout, and his faces are 
characterized by an unearthly sweetness which has made 
“Fra Angelico angels” proverbial for mystical sweetness. 
Among his best-known pictures are ‘The Virgin and the 
Child Jesus,” “The Coronation,” “The Last Judgment,” 
and “The Twelve Angels.” 

12. Masaccio, 1401-1428, was one of those whose 
breadth and insight, and whose sincere understanding of 
nature, led on to the achievements of the Renaissanc 
and were the prelude to its masterpieces. He has been 
called ‘‘the first great nature student of the early Renais 
sance,” and both his technical skill and his intellectual 
strength are notable. The frescoes in one of the Floren 
tine chapels, the Carmine, were begun by him.- Raphael 
and Michael Angelo are believed to owe something to the 
study of his work. Concerning his life too little is known. 
but the pathos of this oblivion is nobly sung by one of 
our own poets. 

18. Recitation—‘‘Masaccio,” Lowell. 

14. One of the aptest of the followers of Masaccio 
was Fra Filippo Lippi—for his own time a master of colo! 
and of light and shade. The date of his birth is uncer 
tain, but the period between 1405 and 1469 probably com- 
passes his life. His story is variously told; he is said to 
have been early left an orphan, and to have been adopted 
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by a poor woman, his aunt, who was obliged, when he was 
eight years old, to place him in the monastery of the Car- 
mine, close by. Here he proved skillful in handicraft, 
but dull and slow at his books. But it was observed that 
he drew little figures all over his books and those of his 
classmates, and the prior set him to study drawing instead 
of grammar, and he made great progress. Masaccio’s 
frescoes were a great delight to him, and he painted many 
of his own, few of which remain. There is a story to-the 
effect that, after he left the monastery, while in a pleas- 
ure-boat off Ancona, he was taken captive by Moorish 
pirates and carried to Barbary, where he was held pris- 
oner for a year and a half. But one day he drew a picture 
of his master on a white wall with a piece of charcoal, 
and the feat so delighted the Moors that, exacting another 
picture or two as ransom, they took him to Naples and 
left him there, freed. He tarried there only to paint a 
panel for King Alfonso, and went on to Florence. He was 
the first of the Italian painters to take the faces of those 
around him as models for sacred characters—a practice 
quite contrary to accepted usage. This drew upon him 
the condemnation of the authorities, and may have given 
rise to some reports about him, believed by many to be 
without foundation. His works include the “Nativity,” 
the “Coronation,” and many madonnas. 

15. Recitation-——*‘A Madonna of Fra Lippo Lippi,” R. 
W. Gilder. 

16. Reading from Lippo 
Browning. 

i7. Venice was also one of the centres of Italian art, 
but it has a style of its own, easily distinguishable from 
that practiced by the Florentines or at Padua. The 
Venetians were not pre-eminently learned nor devout, and 
they were notably prosperous. They liked luxury, and 
surrounded themselves with it, and their art partakes of 
their own temper. They were singularly fond of color, 
and susceptible te Eastern influences, so that it is not 
strange that their art should be marked, as it is, by an 
Oriental splendor of colors as striking as it is characteris- 
tic. Art here seems to have been slower in reviving, and 
practically dates from the Bellinis, who lived and worked, 
three of them, well on into the sixteenth century. 

Giovanni Bellini, the latest and greatest, was a man of 
much character, and of real religious earnestness. Some 
of his work ranks with the greatest, and all leads his age. 
A contemporary of his was Carpaccio, a painter of much 
realistic strength. His work is noticeable for its sincerity 


Lippi,” Robert 


and reality. 

18. We come now to the period which is the climax of 
the Renaissance art movement. To Florence belong the 
names which are most lustrous in this Italian galaxy, and 
beside them shine others, only a little less brilliant. 
Andrea Del Sarto was named by his townsmen “the fault- 
less painter.’”” No one was more obviously the master of 
the technique of his craft. He was facile and impression- 
able, but he lacked deep religious feeling, and perhaps 
something of steadiness. There are many of his pictures, 
happily, still preserved. 

Reading from ‘‘Andrea Del Sarto,” Robert Browning. 

19. The name which must be written first and highest 
in this galaxy of painters is doubtless that of Michael An- 
gelo. He united great nobility of character to a com- 
manding strength of intellect and a fervor that have given 
him the appellation of ‘the prophet of the Renaissance.” 
He drew much of his inspiration from the Old Testament 
writers, and from two prophets of his own time and coun- 
try, Dante and Savonarola. 

The story of Michael Angelo is one of infinite pathos. 
Disappointment pursued him throughout more than four- 
score years, and he was as remote in his life as in his 
fame from those around him. He was born in the Val 
d’Arno, in 1474, and was descended from the ancient lords 
of Canossa. But he had no social nor artistic prestige, 
and his fame seems to have been given late and grudg- 
ingly. He was slighted and set at uncongenial tasks by 
his royal patrons, some of whose commissions he obeyed 
with reluctance. He believed his gift to lie chiefly in 
sculpture, but his paintings declare the fervor and force 
of his conceptions, his profound moral convictions, and 
the power of his symbolism. One of the royal commis- 
sions which he executed,—the ceiling of the Sistine chapel 
in the Vatican,—is believed to be ‘‘the finest piece of deco- 
rative painting in existence.” 

In his life the artist was as noble and as isolated as in 
his work. His later life was brightened by the friendship 
of a noble lady, Vittoria Colonna. She was exiled for her 
faith, and died before Angelo. Two of his sonnets,—for 
he was also a poet,—are inscribed to her. 

2). Reading from “The Sonnets of Michael Angelo,” 
Lonegfellow’s translation. The two to Vittoria Colonna, 
“Kire”’ and ‘Youth and Old Age,” are chosen, Also “The 
Venus of Milo” and “Michael Angelo’s Slave,” “Two 
Worlds,” R. W. Gilder. 

21. Just under the name of Michael Angelo we must 
place that of Raphael. He was the son of a humble 
painter of Urbino, and was taught the rudiments of his 


art by his father, but was left an orphan at an early age, 
and entered the studio of Perugino. He had been influ- 
enced by Masaccio’s frescoes, and by-and-by he went to 
Florence to profit by the examples of Michael Angelo and 
Da Vinci. His progress in his art was marvelous, and the 
number of paintings he completed during the thirty-seven 
years of his life have ever since been the world’s wonder. 
None cf them betrays a faulty line, and the harmony, 
grace, and repose which characterize them are irresistible. 
He is called the harmonist of the Renaissance. ‘In grace, 
purity, serenity, and loftiness he was the Florentine 
leader easily first.” He was fortunate in his relations, 
and enjoyed the favor of Julius Second. The kings of 
France and of England besought his presence in their do- 
mains. ‘The Sistine Madonna” is his masterpiece, 
though his last painting, “The Transfiguration,” divides 
homage with it. The wonderful series of frescoes in the 
Vatican,—forty-eight being taken from the Old, and four 
from the New, Testament,—-have been called ‘‘Raphael’s 
Bible.” He also was commissioned to make ten cartoons 
for the Sistine chapel, where Michael Angelo had already 
painted his “History of Creation” and his “‘Prophets and 
Sibyls.”” They were received with great enthusiasm, and 
seven of the ten are preserved in the South Kensington 
Museum. His character was as pure and benign as his 
pictures. 
22. Whittier. 


28. Leonardo da Vinci has been called the third in the * 


great Florentine trinity of painters, the other two being 
Michael Angelo and Raphael. He was born in Milan in 
1452, but much of his life was spent in Florence. He was 
a man of noble aspirations, learned, and ardent. He was 
never satistied with his achievement, nor contented with 
his conceptions. His work has much power and dignity; 
it is sympathetic, winning, and impressive. His best- 
known pictures are “Mona Liza” and the head of Christ 
in “The Last  Supper’’—a face of irresistible sweetness 
and sadness. 

Recitation—Da Vinci's Christ.” (Page 307.) 

24. Correggio, who worked during the early part of the 
sixteenth century, exhibits a tropical richness of both 
color and atmosphere. His religious paintings are distin- 
genished by their freedom and joyousness. He painted 
many pastorals, and he has been called “the faun of the 
Renaissance,” 

Titian was the greatest of the Venetian artists, and, as 
a painter merely, stands among the first of this brilliant 
group of Italian artists. The glow and vigor, the majesty 
and grace of his paintings have delighted the world ever 
since. He lived to be ninety-nine, and was favored in for- 
tune, great in genius, a master of his art, and renowned 
in its achievements. His works are seen in all Europe. 

25. When we turn to other countries, we find a tardier 
development, an inspiration less compelling, and, for the 
most part, a motive less serious. We find, too, in almost 
every instance, a debt to Italy which is as real as it is 
obvious. In France the king, Rene of Anjou,—1408-1480, 

was also a painter, and the impulse which he received, 
perhaps from Italy, was transmitted to his contempora- 
ries and to the sixteenth-century painters. French art 
is sprinkled with well-known names, and to it, for a 
period succeeding the Renaissance by two or three hun- 
dred years, we are indebted for many well-executed and 
charming pietures. Cousin in the sixteenth century, 
Poussin and Claude Lorraine in the seventeenth, and later 
Watteau, a brilliant and lively craftsman, who inaugu- 
rated a method of his own which was long the fashion, 
are among the ablest artists in Irance till the time of 
David, since whose tirne have succeeded a series of bril- 
liant epochs not to be overlooked in any summary of 
modern painting. In Spain we have Velasques of the 
seventeenth century, the founder of a characteristic Span- 
ish art, a man of universal and most noble genius,—‘‘one 
of the few great painters in European history for whom 
there is nothing but praise.’’ His contemporary, Murillo, 
was able and indivfdual. In Ilemish painting we have to 
recall the brilliant work of Rubens, master of color and of 
pictorial art; and Van Dyck, famous for his portraits, 
which are to be seen in all the European galleries, and are 
of much fidelity and distinction. In Holland we have the 
great Rembrandt, easily first in Dutch art, and proverbial 
for the vivid dramatie effects he produced by his eonsum- 
mate mastery of light and shade. The art of Holland is 
realistic. They painted the near-at-hand things, and with 
exquisite truthfulness and charm. In Germany art for a 
long time was traditional and archaic, and its character- 
istic forms were late in developing. With Holbein and 
Durer, who lived between 1474 and 1548, German art 
reached its highest excellence, and exhibited most clearly 
the national characteristics. 

In the English-speaking races art has been still later 
in its development. Even in Britain it can hardly be said 
to have existed till the time of Hogarth,—1697-1764. He 
was an artist of much power and strong moral feeling. 
Nearly all his pictures are pregnant with ethical or social 
teaching, and many are satirical. Sir Joshua Reynolds 


came later, and, with Gainsborough, belongs to the 
modern school. With these three the history of English 
painting begins. 

26. Recitation—‘*Nuremburg,’’ Longfellow. 

Subjects for Essays: The Boyhood of Famous Artists, 
The Twilight of Painting, Michael Angelo and His Time, 
Raphael, Fra Angelico, The World’s Debt to Italy. 

Works for Reference: Goodyear’s ‘History of Art”; 
Van Dyke's ‘History of Painting’; Howells’ ‘‘A Little 
Girl Among the Old Masters’; the works of Mrs. Jame- 
son; the works of Ruskin. 


CURRENT HISTORY. 


BY J. C. GREENOUGH, LL. D., WESTFIELD, MASS, 


Current fostory is more and more finding its place 
in our schoels. In these days of inter-continental 
telegraphs and rapid transit, whatever of importance 
trarspires in places remote as well as near affects us. 
The newspaper is a constant reporter of current 
events, and it cannot be ignored as a means of in- 
formation and culture. To the boy and girl to-day in 
school nothing in the newspaper is more valuable 
in preparation for active life than the passing events 
that are to be mseparably woven into the history of 
our times. Ina few short ‘vears the political affairs, 
the civil administration of town, city, state, and 
nation, are to ve directly or indirectly in the hands of 
tiiose now in eur schools. But the makers of news- 
papers cannet Le expected to separate that whieh is 
of permanent value from that which is trivial and 
transitory. Newspapers must furnish information of 
all sorts for all sorts of people. Tlence the necessity 
of some other agency for separating the important 
historical events from the unimportant. Very many 
teachers recognize the need of training pupils to read 
the newspaper without waste of time and with proper 
selection, but the teacher finds when he attempts. 
such training that the trivial and the sensational 
articles present very great hindrances to his plans. 
After all that is accomplished by the insistence of 
topical study und by the personal direction of the 
teacher, it is still.a question whether, while pursuing 
a definite course of study, very limited in the case of 
most students, the newspaper should be allowed any 
considerable time and attention. Most teachers pre- 
fer that their vapils shall spend their time for general 
and supplementary reading in reading books from a 
public library. Here, with the assistance of the 
librarian, they can more surely lead their pupils to 
read that waich is of acknowledged value. Yet the 
fact remains that the pupil needs to be informed of 
passing events before they are recorded in the books 
of the Ibrary, that he may feel the throb of social 
life, become tieroughly interested in whatever affects 
the weal of the community, and consciously or un- 
consciously begin to fit himself for the discharge of 
the duties of citizenship. 

In view of the conditions stated and of others that 
will doubtless occur to the readers of this article, it is 
matter of stacere congratulation that “Current 
tory” is now pablished under the general supervision 
of men, at No. 3 Somerset street, Boston, who will 
honestly and ably edit this publication in the interest 
of the thousands of the youth in our schools. Where 
it meets their wants, it meets also the wants of a 
miafority of general readers out of the school. For 
some years | bave made most profitable use of this 
publication in scheols, and hope it will find a welcome 
in every grammar and high school in the land. 


A GOOD MVANAGER. 


Twelve years ago a young lady of Philadelphia 
started in to support herself as a publie school 
teacher. Ter success will be shown by the following 
statement: | 

She has paid all her expenses for board and ward- 
robe and made six journeys to Kurope, one at the 
end of each two years of teaching, paying all her ex- 
penses in traveling and study abroad. She visited 
England, Seotland, France, Belgium, Tolland, 
Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, Bremen, Rome, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Russia. In the meantime she 
learned the French language, Italian, Spanish, 
Swedish, and Russian. She is still in a good finan- 
cial condition, and not too old to travel and to learn. 
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SOME ANIMALS OF THE NORTHERN 
HEMISPHERE*—(VL) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


IIl.—MOOSE AND ELK. 

Since the elk’s antlers may fairly be considered typical, a 
fine pair are shown in the accompanying figure, to illustrate 
the different terms used in books on the chase. The brow- 
tine is the lowest branch, springing from the beam, or main 
stem of the antler, just above the burr, and curving gently 
downward toward the face. Next is the bez-tine, about the 
same size, but pointing to one side. Some distance above this 
is a third tine called the royal; while towering over all are the 
sur-royals. 

Like all other ruminants, the moose and elk depend 
entirely upon vegetable food. The taller moose 
browses on young willow tops, on the small swamp 
inaples and striped maples—he is so fond of the latter 
that they go by the name of moosewood—on moun- 
tain ashes and young evergreens, finding all these 
and various grasses and water plants in the swamps 
and thickets cf our northern forests. Though the 
last moose is believed to have been shot in the Adiron- 
dacks in 1861, yet more than twenty years later the 
scars of their “peelings” were still to be seen in the 


wilderness. ‘These were small maples from which the’ 


bark had been stripped off to the height of eight or 
ten feet. This treatment does not generally kill the 
trees, because the bark is torn from only one side. 
Moose will eat small evergreens, too, like the checker- 
berry, and they feast on the thick root stocks of the 
yellow pond lily for a summer dainty. Though they 
lo not eat the bark of fir trees, but simply browse on 
tlie twigs, vet hunters say that they injure the ‘young 
firs mere than any other trees. This is done by rub- 
bing their heads against the branches in order to 
apply the healing balsam to the worn and tender skin 
around the antlers. This, if true, is an interesting 
evidence of the intelligence of our friend. 

he elk is a much more promiscuous feeder, 
quantity being for him of more importance than 
quality. Grasses and weeds of all kinds, young shoots 
of willow, hickory, oak, and poplar, and the hips of 
the wild rose will all satisfy his appetite. Still he has 
his faverites. He prefers bitter weeds to sweet ones, 
end is especially fond of burdock. In the winter, 
when food is scarce, he will eat dry oak leaves that 
are left on the branches, though he disdains those that 
have fallen to the ground, and if worst comes to 
worst, he can extract enough nourishment from dry 
cornstalks to keep himself in good condition. 

Like the common deer, moose will gather in herds 
when snow covers the ground, and confine them- 
selves to aivange of perhaps one hundred acres, called 
a mooseyard, over which they will browse on young 
trees and shrubs. When a crust has formed on the 
snow, allowing hunters to pursue the animals on 
snowshoes, the wily moose flee before them in single 
file, each Gne stepping so exactly in the hoof-prints 
of those in front that anyone but a practiced hunter 
would believe the trail te be that of a single animal. 
When the leader has grown tired of breaking a path, 
he lets the ethers pass him and falls in behind, but is 
said to be very considerate of the weaker ones on 
these forced marches. Alas for the poor moose, 
however! All his strategy will not counteract the 
disadvantage of his heavy weight, which causes him 
to break through the crust at every step, while the 
hunter on his snowshoes glides easily over it. Hunt- 
ing moose on the snow is not sport, but slaughter. 

One of the shyest of wild creatures and possessed 
ef the keenest possible scent and hearing, the moose 
can seldom be stalked suecessfully except by an 
Indian or one who is the red man’s equal in wood- 
craft. The big animal is said by one sportsman to 
sleep through the day “with both eyes open and ears 
apd nose slert.” Add to this that before making his 
bed he has cavetully doubled on his tracks in a way 
to mislead unyone but an Indian, and you have some 
idea of the difheulties of moose-stalking. 

In summer torch-hunting is the white man’s most 
successful way of seeuring the moose. “A canoe 
manned by two persons is quietly paddled along the 
‘tream or among the water plants of a lake frequented 
by moose, and the glare of the torch is said to excite 
the male to blind rage, making it an easy vietim.” 


\ few geniuses among the forest guides have another 


* Copyright 1497, by Clarabel Gilman, 


way of hunting this mighty game. In October, when 
the hunting season begins, the hoarse voice of the 
moose is heard as he wanders through the forest call- 
ing his mate. The female answers with a weird love- 
song, a prolonged, coaxing wail, in sweetness like the 
notes of a steam whistle, that is said to have been 
heard over a lake five miles across. The guide who 
can successfully ecunterfeit these calls has an easy 
way of bringing the moose within range of his gun. 
He does this by means of the birch-bark horn, a sheet 
of birch bark about fifteen inches square rolled up in 
the form of a cornucopia with an opening three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter at the small end, and 
at the larger one of about four inches. The larger 
end is then trinmed, and the horn is kept in shape 
by a tough sprue. root tied around it. This horn acts 
as a megaphone, not only changing the tone of the 
hunter's voice. but greatly increasing its carrying 
power. But the moose has so good an ear that the 
imitation of his spouse’s call must be very perfect in 
ordee to deceive him. “The hunter,” says a recent 
writer, “who on a perfectly still evening can provoke 


Fic. 1. Head of Elk, or Wapiti. (After Flower.) 


a response from the hills a mile away is an artist; and 
probably there are not three men in all New Bruns- 
wick whe can do it.” Another enthusiastic sports- 
Iman gives the following account of an unsuccessful 
attempt of this kind. While the writer and his guide 
were out on a lake in their canoe one night, a moose 
was heard on the shore within fifty feet, but hidden 
from view in the starlight by a large tree and some 
brush. They waited sonie time for the animal to 
come within sight. “Finally.” to give the hunter's 
own words, “dabotte put the horn to his mouth and 
made a splendid counterfeit of the moose’s own lan- 
guage. [could not detect an imperfection in it, but 
cur friend did. He gave a startled snort, then silence 
ensued. In a few minutes we heard a parting grunt 
about a quarter of a mile away. It is wonderful how 
he could have moved his immense body with the un- 
vainly head through the woods in silence; he had 
vone through » dense thicket. But this is a gift of 


the moose.” Yet at other times he will crash 
through the forest with a noise that can be heard at 
along ¢ stance ° 


Both moose and elk cover the ground rapidly with 
a long, swinging trot, when pursued. The progress 
of the moose is thus described by one who had seem it: 
“The uneven ground and the hurdles of fallen trees 
over which le traveled gave him a gait like that of a 
vocking-horse, but his progress in that obstacle race 
Was a thing to marvel at.” 

Though the moose is usually so shy and anxious 
only to keep out of man’s way, the sportsman above 
quoted tells cf a wounded moose that chased himself 
and his guide till he fell, and then three times in sue- 
cession got up and chased them again as far as he 
could rup, not yielding till he had received nine 
wounds through the chest, each one of which would 
have caused his death after a time. He can fight 
fierce duels, io0, with his rivals. The traces of one 
are thus described: “Where two moose had fought on 
i bushy mountain side a great swath had been torn 
down the mountain for half a mile, the uprooted 
bushes hearing scattered tufis of hair. In some 
places both moose had slid for several vards. Then 
there was the evidence of a complete somersault, and 
finally it was plain that both had run against a dead 


pine-stub and knocked it down. One of the moose 
had dragged the end of it on his back for twenty 
feet: for the broken lower end, next the stump, had 
been catried up hill. The fight had ended right 
there. ‘I'wo imoose tracks, in opposite directions, 
told of the retreat of the rival woodland monarchs.” 

The stag elk, not content like the moose with a 
single mate, boasts a whole harem of submissive does. 
and will brook no rival in the herd. His call is 
“a prolonged whistle, apparently coming from a dis- 
tance; this is succeeded by three or four barks, and 
finally by a low, smooth bellow.” 

The fawn of the elk has dull white spots on its 
first coat, bu! the young moose has a suit of plain 
sandy brown with no such ornamentation. The elk 
fawn brought up in a park shows much less fear of 
man than the young of the Virginia deer, but is more 
likely to be vicieus as he grows older. The cow- 
moose hides her calf in the densest forests, out of 
sight even of her lord, and thus renders him the shy- 
est creature imaginable. 

It is said to be easy to train the elk to work like 
oxen, but the attempt has seldom been made. The 
stag is hunted for his antlers and his venison, which 
ix juicy, tender, end nutritious. Moose are valued 
for their skins, which make excellent leather for 
snowshoes and moceasins. In the days when moose 
were abundant avound a certain lake in the Adiron- 
dacks, the French Canadians and Indians who went 
there to obtain their hides gave the name of Raquet 
| Racket | to the lake, from the French word raquet, 
meaning snowshoes. Moose flesh is considered good 
venison, and the nose and tongue are reckoned among 
the hunter's delicacies. 


A WILD FLOWER CLUB. 


BY ALICE A FLAGG, JEFFERSONVILLE, VT. 


Last year there was an article in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal entitled “Give Me a Buttercup.” The 
words were spoken by a little boy from the city slums, 
whe was having bis first glad vision of the country in 
-ummer. The words touched a chord in my heart 
that vibrates vet, and because of that voice which | 
seem to hear, and that pathetie little figure which | 
seem to see, L want to speak through the columns of 
your paper to the country teachers whose _ little 
schoolhouses are set among the sweet wild flowers. 
Let us form ourselves into a Wild Flower Club, which 
shall have for its object the pressing and mounting 
effectively of flowers of spring and summer, whicli 
we will sead, im the order of their blooming, to the 
nearest cities, for those little ones who will be denied 
the sweetness of nature in the country that is so much 
tO Us. 

Of course the children will do the work (under our 
supervision), and how they will love to do it! ‘The 
pressing may be done between newspapers, with a 
smooth niece of board above, weighted with stones, 
and could be dene before school opens, when the 
children are ali eager for something to do. The 
mountiny might be done on blotting paper, and a 
little simple work in water-coloring could be used in 
connection. Fer instance, if we wish to mount a 
spray of buttercups, we will need a piece of blotting 
paper (white), about six inches wide and eighteen 
inches long. Across the upper end of this (if we are 
teaching the children to lay neat washes) we may lay 
with swift strokes, being careful not to go over thi 
same ground a second time, a broad band of light blue 
which shall cover about one-third the length. 
Another third we may cover with a light green wash 
in the same way, and a third (the lower portion) with 
a light brown, sbading to a darker brown at the bot- 
tom. ‘Then, if the children are equal to the task, 
they might sketch a fence in dark brown across the 
lower portion of the green band, which would be 
simply three horizontal lines quite near together, 
crossed at iniervals of one inch, or a little more, by 
short, upright lines. The card is then ready for the 
buttercups, which must be placed in an upright posi- 
tion. | have found by experience that better than 
the small strips of court plaster, that are often used 
in securing the dried specimens to cards, is a bit of 
paste applied to the back of each flower, bud, and 


stem. Gum arabic is the best for this purpose. 
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Bluets or innocents and spring beauties may be 
arranged effectively outside of a country scene, which 
is mounted first upon the blotting-paper, allowing 
about two inches for the flowers, which may keep their 
upright position, or because of their small size may be 
scattered carelessly in different positions over the 
margin. ‘The -iuets do well this way and violets, but 
the spring beauties look best upright. The flowers 
look best in connection with some picture of their 
favorite haunt. A maiden-hair fern is very effective 
with a woodland scene, which may be placed in the 
lower yight-hand corner of a piece of gray blotting 
paper (a tittle wider than deep) and the upper left- 
hand corner be occupied by the pressed fern whieh 
has 1-ceiy adapted for such a p:sition. 

The children will be benefited by coming in 
cleser ecntact with nature with a purpose, and that 
purpose jove for others, 


RECOMMENDED BY MISS BLOW. 


The foilowing list of books is reeommended by Miss 
Susan [. Glow as essential to the study of pedagogy :— 

“Philosophy cf Education,’ by Johann K. 
Rosenkranz, 

*Pestalozzi: Uis Life and Works.” by Roger D. 
Guimps. 

“Education of Man,” by Friedrich Froebel. 

“Pedagogies of the WNindergarten” press), by 
Friedrich roebel. 

“Autolmography of Froebel,” by E. Michaelis and 
If. Neatley Moore. 

“Froebel’s Letters,” by E. Michaelis and IL. Keatley 
Moore. 
“The Senses and the Will,” by W. Preyer. 

“The Deve-opment of the Intellect,” by W. Preyer. 
“Mental Gevelopment of the Child,” by W. Preyer. 
Rousseau’s “Iemile,” by W. H. Payne. 
“Introduction te the Study of Philosophy,” by Dr. 
Harris. 

“Uducational Psychology,” by Dr. William 'T. 
Llarris. 

*“Levana,” by Richter. 

“Method in Education,” by Rosmini. 

“Apperception; or, a Pot of Green Feathers,” by 


\ 


G. Rooper. 

“Anthropology.” by E. B. Tyler. 

“Philosophy of History,” by Hegel. 

“Wilhelm Meister’—The Pedagogic Province in 
Meister’s Travels, translated by Thomas Carlye. 
The ree Windergarten. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Birth-- 

1. Parentage: (1), Father—Walter Scott; (2), 
Mother—-Anine Rutherford. 

2. Time,—A. D. August 25, 1771. 

Place -Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Bovhood—-- 

1. Had several brothers and sisters. 

2. By accident crippled in right leg at an early 
age,—almost an infant. 

3. Loved outdcor sports and was quite able to take 
care of himself: 

1. Eniered high school in Edinburgh at the age of 
twelve, 

5. Graduated from Edinburgh University at about 
the age of twenty. 

6. Was not fond of hard study. Preferred the 
romantic and novel side of life and literature. Paid 
little attention to Latin and the sciences. 

+. Studied law. 

Manhood 
1. Business. 
(1) Writer and sheriff. 
(2) Writer and clerk of the court. 
(3) Writer and landowner. 
(4) Writer and partner in printing house. 
(5) Met with great success, but lost it. 
2. An cathor. 
(1) Poetry. 
authers in a similar way.) 


(Complete this and study other 


a 
b 


- 


d 
(2) Prose. 
a 
b 
d 
IV. Characler— 
V. His Death-— 
Place, 


‘ 
Time. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
[Used through courtesy of Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston. | 


Age, 
Condition. 
Property. “The Educational Exchange. 


A VISIT TO THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, 


BY CHARLES H., ALBERT, BLOOMSBURG, PA. 


Tuskegee is the county seat of Macon county, Ala. It 
is 140 miles southwest of Atlanta, and lies in the midst 
of the “Black Belt.’ This belt, which takes its iame from 
the color of the population, is a stretch of fertile country, 
reaching from the rice swamps of South Carolina, through 
south-central Georgia, and on as far as Louisiana and 
Arkansas. It was across this magnificent country that 
De Sota and his adventurers were tempted on to the 
Mississippi. The village of Tuskegee stands on an ele- 
vated tract that marks one of De Sota’s camps in his 
memorable march. 

fefore the war Tuskegee, because of its exceeding 
healthfulness, was a prominent summer resort for wealthy 
planters. At that time, and until recently, there was con- 
ducted here a military academy for boys and a seminary 
for girls, both for the education of white youth. 

This, then, is the seat of the now famous Tuskegee Nor- 
mal Industrial Institute, of which Booker T. Washington 
is the proud and honored president. 

To most of the readers of the Journal the story of the 
early life of Washington is familiar. The story of his 
humble origin, his severe struggle in early life against tre- 
mendous hindrances, his entrance into the Hampton 
school, his ceaseless ambition to liberate his people from 
the bonds of ignorance, and lead them toa higher life, has 
all been told in many sections of our country by Mr 
Washington himself. 

His larger thought was finally consummated when, in 
1881, he was able to establish in Tuskegee, with the most 
meagre environment possible, what was destined to be- 
come, as Mr. Washington himself says, ‘“‘under the provi- 
dence of God,” the Tuskegee Normal Industrial Institute. 

When about six months ago Mr. Washington invited me 
to visit his institution and spend at least a week in class- 
room visitation, offering such criticisms of their work and 
making such suggestions in the line of better methods as 
I might be able to do, I was more than eager to go. 

I arrived at the school at 10 o’clock at night, and when 
1 went in the morning from the neat and well-appointed 
cottage to which I had been assigned, across a section of 
the grounds to the spacious dining-hall to breakfast, I 
could searcely believe what was before me. I found my- 
self surrounded by splendidly kept grounds, large ter- 
raced tracts all set in fruit trees, large areas laid out with 
the greatest care in beds of beautiful flowers, and, to 
crown all, some forty or more buildings all utilized in the 


housing or in the intellectual and industrial training of 
the great army of students gathered there. Perfectly 
amazed, I said to myself: How is it possible for any man, 
beginning fifteen years ago with absolutely nothing, to 
have accomplished what I see here? I had frequently 
said to friends at home that I knew Mr. Washington, but 
I was mistaken. This negro Joshua was now being re- 
vealed to me in a new light. The gospel I had heard him 
preach was here verified in fertile acres, splendid build- 
ings, busy hives of industry, and intelligent, sensible 
young men and women, who had come largely out of a 
life in the ‘cabin quarters” of the lowlands of Alabama 
and Georgia. 

Zarly in the morning of this first day I met Professor 
William Jenkins, superintendent of all the academic work, 
and from him | learned in minute detail the steps of 
growth through which the institution has come. 

By way of contrast, let me enumerate a few of the things 
that make up the present equipment of the school:  Fif- 
teen vears ago the school was begun in a half-tumbled- 
down negro log cabin. Mr. Washington says that on very 
rainy days some one of his pupils—there were about thirty 
in this school—would hold an umbrella over him while he 
taught the class. ” Beginning with nothing except the 
wonderful courage, the implicit faith, and the determined 
will power of the leader, we have to- day a school of nearly 
1,000 pupils, a faculty of some eighty-four instructors, in- 
eluding the academic and the industrial departments, 
some 2,600 acres of fertile land, forty or more buildings, 
some of them large and imposing, and all of them splen- 
did testimonials ta the mechanical ability of faculty and 
students. Adding to this the fact that all the planning of 
buildings and al! the labor, of whatever sort, is the work 
of the student body under direction of the faculty, we find 
.t Tuskegee to-day a condition of affairs such as, consid- 
ering the time in which it has been attained, we believe 
is not equalled anywhere else in the country. 

To appreciate, in some measure, what remains to be 
done, one needs but to be driven, as I was, down into the 
tow country, into the midst of the “Black Belt,’ where the 
negroes outnumber the whites almost ten to one, I be- 
lieve that philanthropy and finance can find no better field 
in which to join hands than in contributing liberally to 
Tuskegee. 

The course of study is as practical as possible. The 
students 2s a body come to the school miserably deficient 
in the use of English, and, in hundreds of cases, know 
nothing at all about English grammar. Hence great 
stress is laid upon all the language side of the course. 
Reading, spelling, language work, and grammar are given 
much emphasis. Great stress is laid upon the daily con- 
versation of the students, to break away from the forms 
of dialect so very common among them. I saw inthe 
classrooms and on the files what seemed to me as good 
specimens of practical language work as I have ever seen; 
written descriptions of almost all lessons given in the 
trades departments, of the manufacture of brick, of the 
hewing of stone, of the framing of timber, of the making 
and setting of a horseshoe, ete., etc. 

I wish I might speak of some of the splendid men and 
women in their faculty--men and women who are giving 
their lives to liberate their race from the bondage of 
snperstition, ignorance, and oppression. 

To carefully discipline a thousand students is always a 
task. But if we add to this the necessity of assuming re- 
sponsibilities of training that are largely parental, involv- 
ing systematic regulations for bathing, eating, sleeping, 
the use of the toothbrush, and general tidiness and care 
for the health, the work is immeasurably greater. Mili- 
tary uniforms, drills, and the discipline of the simple tac- 
ties have been found of great benefit to the students, 
Quoting from their catalogue of the industrial depart- 
I mention agriculture, horticulture, 
printing, 


ments now carried on 
earpentry, blacksmithing, wheelw1 ighting, 
painting, plumbing, foundry and machinery, shoe-making, 
brick-making, plastering, tinning, saw-milling, harness 
making, tailoring, plain sewing, dressmaking, millinery, 
cooking, laundering, rurse training, housekeeping, 
etc., etc. 

When the tens of thousands of thriftless, ignorant, de- 
pendent colored boys and girls of the South shall have be- 
come not only self-supporting, but wealth-producing, citi- 
zens. the hardest problem of the’r civilization will, in large 
meacure, have been solved. To bring them into this con- 
dition is the longing desire and daily prayer of Booker T. 
Washineton and his band of co-laborers. 

It surely were a great deal better for the state of Ala- 
bama to spend $190 in the education of each of the black 
bovs and girls in her borders than to be compelled ten or 
twenty vears hence to spend thousands of dollars in con- 
victing some of them of crime. I feel certain that if the 
good people of our country who are so deeply interested in 
the improvement of all conditions of mankind could but 
see the work now done at Tuskegee, there would be such 
a response in the matter of material assistance as would 
make possible the realization of the fondest hopes olf 
J00ker T. Washington and his faculty in the education of 
their people, 
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Woe be to any party that expects to retain or gain 
political power by attacking the schools. 


Send a postal card to “Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.,” 
Jersey City, N. J., for “Teachers? Note Book.” It 
is worth while. 


It is a great compensation for the horrors of war 
to know that the patriotism of the hour will wipe out 
forever the disagreeable features of the memories of 
the Civil war. 


Illinois is still rejoicing over its ability to retain 
President Andrew 8. Draper of the State University. 
New York city is not as happy over her failure to 
tempt him to come home. 


We wish Dr. 
of the New Chemistry 
Teachers the utmost suecess in their endeavors to ob- 
tain uniform 
chemistry. 


Lyman C. Newell and his associates 
Kngland Association of 


college entrance examinations in 


The Chicago teachers continue “in luck.’ The 
if all goes well 

from $500 to S700, their assistants from $350 to $500, 
head assistants from $1,050 to $1,175, extra teachers 
from $950 to $1,175, principals’ assistants from $1,100 
to $1,174, eighth grade teachers from $850 to $1,075. 


kindergartners are to be raised 


School libraries should be placed on as firm a 
foundation as possible and should be as scientifically 
classified as is practicable. It is practicable to have 
these libraries on a much better basis than is generally 
supposed. The school libraries of Collinwood, O.. 
are Classified according to Melville Dewey's scientific 
plan, and the eatalogue shows how simple au matter 
this really is when the superintendent or principal is 
willing to acquaint himself with the method of pro- 
cedure, It is much better to do anything in a first- 


class way than to do it in a slipshod manner. 


One af 
a col the best features of the modern power in 
cdueation is the way in which it develops men who 


the JouRNAL, should be addressed to A. FE, ~ 


have large responsibility. here are many superin- 


tendents whose official opportunities have developed 


large resources. One of the best illustrations of this 
tendency, which samples that of many, is seen in 
Hon. Samuel T. Black, who was eight years ago a 
high school principal in a comparatively small town 
in California; he became county superintendent, and 
four years ago was elected state superintendent of 
public instruction. In these four ‘years he has shown 
himself a man of broad gauge, intense activity, and 
genuine professional heroism, and he ranks among 
the foremost state officials of the country. As vice- 
president of the National Educational Association, 
and especially as a member of the Committee of 
Twelve, expert educators chosen from all over the 
vountry to grapple with the rural school problem, 
he has shown himself one of the most intelligent and 
courageous men of the country. 


THE DEFECTIVE CLASSES. 

‘The defective classes are to have a hearing here- 
after in the National Educational Association, and it 
is a matter for universal congratulation that Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell of Washington, D. C., has 
consented to act as chairman of this department. 


At the meeting in Washington there will be ad- 
dresses by the following eminent specialists and 


friends: Hon. John Hitz, Mrs. Gardiner G. ILubbard, 
Dr. . M. Gallaudet, Mrs. J. Russell Young, General 
John Eaton. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS. 

‘The school superintendents of New England held 
their sixty-second meeting in Boston last Friday; and 
in spite of the frequent references to Massachusetts 
hy resident speakers from the Commonwealth, the 
other states of New. England were not conspicuous 
by the absence of representatives. Superintendent 
Parkinson of Amherst made an excellent presiding 
officer, and there were no delays or absentees in the 
programme as announced, Indeed, the precision 
with which the pregramme was executed was of an 
unusual and commendable character. The topics 
for the part and the 
speakers appeared for the first time before the asso- 
ciation of the New England superintendents. The 
utility of the visiting day was set forth with a good 
deal of clearness by Superintendent Russell of Brock- 


were most new, several of 


ton. Dr. Hodge of Clark University gave the paper 
of the day. Vacation 
and completeness by Superintendents 
and Balliet, and for 
teachers by State Superintendent Stone of Vermont, 
and Superintendent Portsmouth. 
Mr. Chapin of Westfield gave one of the most forceful 
addresses of the meeting in the discussion of summer 
sessions at the state normal schools, and Mr. Bald- 
win of Hyannis made clear the line of work to be 


schools were discussed with 
freshness 
schools 


Cogswell vacation 


Simpson — of 


undertaken on the Cape at the forthcoming summer 
Dr. Hodge’s paper on the possibilities of 
nature study will be published in full in the next 


Session. 


issue of the Journal, and copious extracts from the 
addresses of Mr. Chapin and the other speakers will 
be printed in the same issue. 


IN JUSTICE TO DR. RICE. 

When Dr. J. M. Rice’s Forum articles appeared 
the Journal took occasion to consider their injustice 
to some communities, and to many educators. As 
the Journal said at the time, Dr. Rice had an oppor- 
tunity such as has never been given any other man 
for being of service to the schools, and joined with 
others in regretting that he could not better have 
improved it. The articles failed to be even the sensa- 
tion of an hour. They caused momentary indigna- 
tion and then dropped from public thought. Nota 
nan or community whom he aimed to degrade was 
harmed, and not a man or community whom he glori- 
fied was enriched in reputation. To one city he went 
ten times and always to sound its praises, but the 
superintendent is now gone, and many other cities are 


attracting fully as much. attention by their. pro- 
gressive work, 

But these statements do not do justice to the work 
of Dr. Rice. Edueational reform in all time has been 
strangely a creature of circumstances and has 
courted the unexpected. ‘Those articles, whose in- 
justice and lack of perspective caused all educators at 
first to dencunce and then to forget, attracted the at- 
tention of a few men and many women, most of whom 
knew nothing of the publie schools in their own child- 
hood or through their children, if they had any, and 
the modern educational reform as a society fad was 
probably born out of those articles. And this society 
fad, which is sometimes amusing to the long-tim, 
friends ef education, is destined to work out Mian, 
genuine and Jong-needed reforms, and as this resul| 
shall he more and more apparent it ought never to be 
forgotten that much of it is really due to Dr. J. M. 
Rice and his first series of Forum articles. 


THE SEATTLE PROMOTIONS. 


Superintendent Frank J. Barnard in 1890 put into 
effect in Seattle the essential features of what has 
recently been sometimes styled the “Shearer plan,” 
and the effect of it is very noticeable. In every schoo] 
in the city and in every class in every school promo- 
tions have taken place any day in the year when such 
promotion was deemed for the best good of each 
pupil, and children are left unpromoted at the end 
of the vear as at any other time when they are not to 
be benefited thereby. The best testimony that can 
be offered is this by Principal Twitmyer of the high 
school. 

The 228 
school had completed the work of the eight grades 


pupils in the first year class of the high 


as follows:— 

‘Twenty in five years. 

Thirty-one in six years. 

Seventy-eight in seven years. 

Seventy in eight years. 

Nineteen in nine years. 

ight in ten years. 

‘wo in eleven years. 

This shows that 129 pupils completed the eight 
years’ work in less than the prescribed time, saving 
asa whole 200 years. Twenty-nine who could not 
complete the course in eight years, because of lack of 
ability or conspiracy of circumstances that neither 
they nor the school could control, took more than the 
allotted time. That is, they received the time they 
needed without wronging any of the 299 other pupils 
whom ability and circumstances favored. 

There seems to have been but seventy of the 225, 
or less than a third, to whom the eight years’ course 
was adapted. These figures are from actual life, 
from the record of eight years taken by me from the 
high school as it is, representing what has been done 
for 228 children by the system, as it has been in work- 
ing order for eight years. 


LOOKING ABOUT IN THE WEST.—(TV.) 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

It has been a strange conspiracy of circumstances that 
has for twenty-three years floated a man all over this vas' 
land of ours, making thirty-nine states like home to him, 
and has left out two such states as Oregon and Wash 
ington. There comes a limit to one’s patience in such 4 
case, and after saying ‘‘No” for the third year to invita 
tions to speak in the Pacific Northwest, it was easy, when 
once away from here, to relent and send a note from tlie 
train that, if telegraphed for, I would turn back from 
the homeward trip at Utah, and take the Oregon short 
line—why it is called “short” is not clear, for it is lone 
enough to satisfy a much-traveled man—through Idaho. 
and from Southeast to Northwest Oregon, states of vas 
promise when irrigation shall make Idaho the deciduou 
fruit garden of America, and Eastern Oregon one of th: 
world’s limitless sources of wheat supply. It ts a ride 0! 
thirty-six hours on the fastest train from Salt Lake Cit) 
to Portland. What thoughts of wonder these two name: 
suggest! Of Salt Lake enough has been said already, 0! 
Portland too much cannot be said. Rich, powerful, vis 
orous Portland, the pride of the Pacific Northwest! She 
is one of the wealthiest cities of her size in the land, has 
the best hotel—the Portland—for her size in the world, 
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and presides with dignity and regal grace over the com- 
mercial destiny of this vast region. The Columbia is her 
pride, the Willamette her pet. Of her commerce more 
will be said in a projected series of articles on ‘Latest 
Geography.” Suffice it to say that her lines of mammoth 
steamers to China and Japan, to San Francisco and 
Alaska have made freight records which challenge the 
world. Last year the largest load of lumber ever carried 
by one vessel was sent from Portland to Siberia, and her 
wheat freights from September, 1897, to February, 1898, 
were unprecedented. Her schools partake of the same 
conservative strength as her commercial, industrial, and 
social life. Strong men and earnest women are at the 
front, and the work goes steadily forward without sensa- 
tional features or conservative prejudices, 

Salem, fifty miles up the Willamette valley, is the 
capital of Oregon, a city of 12,000 people in a radius of 
three miles, the county seat of a prosperous agricultural 
community, with some 150 teachers, who were assembled 
for educational addresses on a Saturday. There is no 
way to express the earnestness of teachers who rarely 
meet for conference on professional matters, many of 
whom have never listened to one who brings a message 
from the larger educational world East or West. It is all 
so different from a company of teachers who are “talked 
to death” by meetings every Saturday, and sometimes sev- 
eral on the same day. Here an educational meeting in- 
cludes lawyers, physicians, clergymen, editors, and mer- 
chants. 

There was another experience at the capital of Oregon. 
The town was in the possession of the politicians. Two 
days before the dominant party had made its nominations 
for state officers, and this day the party leaders from far 
and near had assembled at Salem to ratify the action of 
the convention. After the educational function was over, 
we repaired to the grand rally. It was one of those occa- 
sions which only the “Great West” provides for, which 
may be stvled a political awakening. The candidate for 
governor was the leading figure, with nearly a score of 
other party heroes, past and present, grouped about him 
onthe programme. In due time ‘‘the gentleman from the 
Icast’’ was called to the platform. The opera house was 
packed from sidewalk to ceiling with appreciative lis- 
teners who had heen awakened often enough already to 
have it become a habit. A man would be less than human 
who was not at his best before such an audience. There 
is nothing that gives the same keen edge to a man’s 
thought and words that comes when he feels the stimu- 
lant of a house packed with ardent partisans. No one 
who has not experienced this peculiar intellectual and 
emotional luxury can understand the sacrifice a man 
makes who has to insist upon his declination of an invita- 
tion to stay for a time in a great Western state and make 
the “grand rounds” with the candidate. 

Hias any other state been as wise as Oregon in making 
constitutional provision that all penal and eleemosynary 
institutions shall be within the territorial limits of the 
state capital? Here are the penitentiary, with its 450 in- 
mates, insane asylum, with 1,137 patients, the institution 
for the deaf and dumb, the orphan asylum, and kindred 
institutions. 

Speaking of politics, it produces a strange sensation 
upon an Eastern man to find politics playing so prom1- 
nent a part in educational affairs. There had been great 
excitement in educational circles for some time regarding 
the nominations. The claim was made that no ‘public 
school educator” had ever held the office of state superin- 
tendent, so that the first party convention nominated Mr. 
Lyman, for some time a county superintendent, and then 
the other nominated Mr. Ackeman, a grammar school 
principal of Portland. Where else has a grammar school 
principal been given a place on the state ticket by the 
dominant party? Probably the man whose party wins 
will be carried in with the ticket, and both Mr. Lyman 
and Mr. Ackeman will do what they can for party success. 
Things ought no so to be. Heaven speed the day when 
educational leaders shall be elected by their peers. 

A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
(For the week ending May 16.) 

As our record closes, we are apparently on the eve 
of a great and possibly decisive naval engagement. 
The Spanish fleet known as the Cape Verde squadron, 
whose whereabouts had been a mystery for two weeks, 
appeared off the island of Martinique, Windward 
islands. Mav 13. At that time the fighting ships of 
Admiral Sampson's squadron, which had been with- 
drawn some days previous from the blockade of the 
Cuban coast. were battering down the defenses of San 
Juan, the chief port of Porto Rico. Through the 
scouting cruiser Harvard, news of the movements of 
the Spanish fleet was cabled to Washington, and Ad- 


miral Sampson was informed. The next that was 
heard of the Spanish squadron was its arrival at the 
Dutch island of Curacoa, off the coast of Venezuela, 
May 14. It was ordered away from there by the 
Dutch Government the next day, and at the moment 
of writing, its course is not known. Commodore 
Schley’s flying squadron has been ordered southward 
from Hampton roads, and Admiral Sampson’s squad- 
ron was reported off Cape Haytien Sunday. It 
seems improbable that the Spanish admiral can avoid 
giving battle to one or the other of our squadrons. 

In all the Catholie churches of the United States 
there was read last Sunday a letter from the arch- 
bishops of that church in this country, in which it was 
declared to be the duty of American Catholics to 
labor and pray for the well-being of the brave soldiers 
“who are battling for our beloved country.” The 
letter further declared that the resort ta arms had 
not been taken “until every effort had been exhausted 
to bring about an honorable and peaceful solution of 
our difficulties with Spain,” and that now there can be 
no two opinions as to the duty of every loyal American 
citizen. “We are united as one man,” said the arch- 
bishops, “against a foreign enemy and a common foe” 
and they therefore instructed every priest in his daily 
nass to “pray for the restoration of peace by the 
glorious victory of our flag.” People who have 
imagined that the fact that Spain is a Catholic country 
would diminish the loyalty of American Catholics in 
this crisis should be reassured by this letter. 

It illustrates the mercurial character of public 
sentiment in times of excitement that the depression 
occasioned by the slight disaster to our vessels at 
Cardenas last week should have almost overshadowed, 
for the moment, the exultation over Admiral Dewey’s 
splendid vietory at Manila. Our loss at Cardenas 
was one torpedo boat, the Winslow, disabled, and five 
of her crew killed and several wounded; a very slight 
affair, as the fortunes of war go, yet as the first loss of 
life on our side in the war possessing an element of 
tragedy. It was a sharp reminder that we cannot 
expect to win bloodless victories or to have every- 
thing go our way. 

ok * * 

There is promise of a battle royal in the senate on 
the bill for providing a war revenue. In the bill as 
reported to the senate by the committee on finance, 
there is no provision for the issue of bonds nor any 
authority for the use of temporary certificates of in- 
debtedness. — In place of these, the senate committee 
proposes the easy but questionable device of inflating 
the currency, in the first place by the issue of 
$150,006,000 of treasury notes, and in the second 
place by the issue of $42,000,000 of silver certificates 
against the so-called “seigniorage” on the silver bul- 
lion in the treasury. There are important changes 
also in the taxing features of the bill; the much- 
criticised additional tax on foreign shipping is 
stricken out, and there are added a tax on inherit- 
ances, and a tax on the gross receipts of all corpora- 


Liens. 


* * 
In the midst of the excitements of war, congress 
found time last week to take the initial steps toward 
submitting two constitutional amendments. The 
first of these, upon which the senate acted by more 
than the required two-thirds vote, proposes to change 
the date of inauguration from March 4 to May 4. It 
makes the change take effect in 1901, with the result, 
of course, of extending by two months the terms of 
President McKinley and vice-President Hobart and 
of the members of the next congress. Senator Hoar 
and others who advocated this amendment did so on 
two grounds; one the familiar one that it would bring 
inauguration day at a less inclement season of the 
year: and the other and more important considera- 
tion that, by adding two months to the second short 
session of congress, it ‘would make it possible to give 
more deliberate consideration to the appropriation 
bills, and other matters of legislation. 
* * * 
The second amendment proposes that United 
States senators shall hereafter be chosen by the direct 
vote of the people instead of by the legislatures as 


at present. When the amendment was introduced, 
it was so drawn as to leave this method optional with 
the several states, but it was so changed as to make 
the new system mandatory upon all, and in that form 
it was adopted by the house with only eleven oppos- 
ing votes. This surprisingly small minority wpon a 
proposition proposing a change so radical indicates 
the effect upon public feeling which has been pro- 
duced of late years by the numerous legislative dead- 
locks and scandals attending the election of senators. 
There is a growing impatience with the way in which 
the present system works; but perhaps there has not 
been sufficient consideration of the question whether 
areal improvement would result from the adoption 
of the system of election by popular vote. Before 
the proposition runs the gauntlet of three-fourths of 
the legislatures, as it must before it is incorporated in 
the constitution, there will be an opportunity to con- 
sider the question in all its aspects. 
* * * 

The demonstrations of mob violence which took 
place last week at Milan, Florence, and elsewhere in 
Italy, may have been primarily, as they were at first 
reported, bread riots, occasioned by the rise in wheat, 
and the distress among the working classes. But, 
they were marked by a ferocity and by a concert of 
action which strengthens the theory that they were 
part of a Socialistic or Republican movement, which 
came near amounting to rebellion. At Milan in 
particular, the mob fought the troops for two days 
with savage determination, and apparently at a 
heavy loss of life. The government showed its ap- 
preciation of the seriousness of the affair by proclaim- 
ing martial law in the disturbed districts, and by 
calling out forty thousand troops to put down the 
rioters. There are intimations that the agitation is 
fostered by the clericals, who hope to fare better as 
regards the recognition of the Papal claims under a 
republic than they can under the existing govern- 
ment. However that may be, it is clear that a con- 
tributing cause is the fact that Italy has been drained 
both of money and men, far beyond its power to en- 
dure. by the military and naval establishments which 
she has been forced to maintain in order to support 
her dignity as a partner in the Triple Alliance. 


The Journal presents to its readers this week a portrait 
of Superintendent S. T. Dutton of Brookline, Mass. (page 
308). As chairman of the educational committee of the 
Twentieth Century Club, Mr. Dutton arranged for Pro- 
fessor Josiah Royce’s lectures at Boston University, the 
greatest success, from the popular standpoint, of any dis- 
tinctively philosophical and psychological work for which 
a high price of admission was charged that has been 
known in the country. Mr. Dutton has also given the 
Schools of Brookline a national reputation, attained by few 


superintendents in this country, without the help of 


spectacular effects. There are few towns about whose work 


so many inquiries are made. 


BOSTON MEETINGS. 


May 21.—Horticultural hall. Exhibition of hardy 


primulas and herbaceous plants. 
Mav 21.—N. E. Conference of Educational Workers, 
English high, at 10.30. Subject: “Constructive Design.” 
May 28.—N. E. Conference of Educational Workers, 
Mason street, committee rooms, at 9.30. Subject: “Gen- 
eral Education.” 


NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 

May 19.—First Presbyterian church, Newark, 4 p. m. 
and 8 p. m. Two lectures on “Music in Education” by 
L. Tomlins of Chicago. 

Mav 19.—Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Art 
building, 4 p. m. Annual meeting of the department of 
pedagogy: reports of committees, 

May 19.—Brooklyn Institute, 8.15 p.m. “The Flora of 
the Bolivian Andes,” illustrated, Dr. H. H. Rusby. 

May 20.—Brooklyn Institute, Association hall, 4 p. m. 
Readings from “As You Like It,” “King Henry VIII.,” 
and ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ Mrs. Harriet Otis Del- 
lenbaugh. 

May 20.—Brooklyn Institute, Polytechnic hall, 8.15 p. m. 
“The Deep Foundations of Buildings and Bridges,” illus- 
trated, John F. O’Rouke. 

May 24.—Brooklyn Institute, Art building, 8.15 p. m. 
“New York and Brooklyn During the War of the Revo- 
lution,” illustrated, Mrs, Sarah B. How. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE NEW PURITANISM. With Introduction. By 
Rossiter W. Raymond. New York: Ford, Howard, & 
Hulburt. 275 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This book will attract much attention, not only in view 

of the general interest felt in the discussion of the old and 

new theology, but also on account. of the occasion of its 
being published, and the distinguished writers and ora- 
tors who are really its authors. The Plymouth church, 
more than any other in the nations, is responsible for 
wonderful expansion of religious thought and the develop- 
ment of the new theology during the past fifty years. 

The occasion was the fiftieth anniversary of the church 

which Henry Ward Beecher established and sustained for 

forty years. The preachers whose addresses and sermons 
are here recorded are Dr. Lyman Abbott, who spoke upon 

“The Present Aspect of Theological Thinking”; Dr. 

Amory H. Bradford of Montclair upon “The Essential 

Principles of Puritanism’; Dr. Charles A. Berry of Wol- 

verhampton, Eng., upon “‘Beecher’s Influence Upon Re- 

ligious Thought in England”; Dr. George A. Gordon of 
the Old South church, Boston, upon “The Theological 

Problem of To-day”; Dr. Washington Gladden of Colum- 

bus, O.. upon “The Social Problems of the Future’; 

President William J. Tucker of Dartmouth College upon 

“The Church of the Future.” On the last evening of the 

celebration Dr, Berry gave a charming review of the anni- 

versary week, which is here reproduced. And Dr. Ab- 
bott’s sermon on the following Sabbath on ‘‘The Descent 
from the Mount” is also included in this volume. 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By Henry Carr Pear- 
son, A. B., Harvard. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
American Book Company. 187 pp. Price, 90 cents. 
The aim of this book is to combine a thorough and sys- 

tematic study of the essentials of Greek syntax with abun- 

dant practice in translating connected English into Attic 

Greek: and also to afford constant practice in writing 

Greek at sight. The first part contains, in graded les- 

sons, the principal points of Greek syntax designed for 

use in the second year’s study of Greek, thereby serving 
as a review of the first year’s work, and as an introduction 
to composition work in connection with the reading of 

Xenophon’s ‘‘Anabasis.” 

The method of translating written Greek at sight, as 
used in this book, is original with the author, and in ac- 
cordance with his practice in the classroom. The book 
is provided with an English-Greek vocabulary, and con- 
tains a selection of recent college entrance examination 
papers in Greek prose composition, supplying material 
for practice, and familiarizing the student with the na- 
ture of college examinations. It is an elegant little text- 
book. 


WONDER TALES FROM WAGNER. By Anna Alice 
Chapin. New York: Harper & Brothers. 189 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

Richard Wagner, in constructing his music drama, 
found his materials in the legends of all lands. We have 
here in story form the legends upon which five of Wag- 
ner’s operas are based; the doom of Vanderdecken, who 
defied the elements; the capture of Tannhauser by the 
wiles of Venus and his expiation; Lohengrin’s champion- 
ship of Elsa and her lack of faith; the fatal love of Tris- 
tan and Isolde; and the kindly humor of Hans Sachs, 
the mastersinger of Nuremberg, and the triumph of in- 
spiration and pedantry. The style of the book is simple, 
which preserves the flavor of the old folkslore, while re- 
vealing the important truths which underlie them. The 
scenes and actions of the dramas are suggested. 

These tales are adapted not only to children, but also 
to older readers. The book is finely illustrated and beau- 
tifully bound. 

ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. For Technical Schools and 
Colleges. By P. A. Lambert, A. M., Teacher in Mathe- 
matics, Lehigh University. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 216 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is an introductory treatise on ‘‘Analytic Geom- 
etry,’ but is designed for students who have a fair knowl- 
edge of elementary geometry, algebra, and trigonometry. 
Its treatment of the subject is descriptive rather than for- 
mal. Numerous problems are introduced, the most of 
which are numerical, which will give familiarity with the 
method of analytical geometry. The student is taught 
the applications of analytical geometry to other branches 
of mathematics and physics. The important engineering 
curves are thoroughly treated, which will greatly increase 
the interest of the student. The author does not believe 
that the entire mathematical system issued from an in- 
dividual brain, and has introduced historical notes to 
combat this theory. The book is arranged in admirable 
stvle. 


CRUSOE’ ISLAND. A Bird-Hunter’s Story. By Fred- 
erick A. Ober. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 277 pp. 
Price, 65 cents. 

This is one of Appletons’ choice Home Reading Books. 
edited by Dr. William T. Harris. Mr. Ober, the author, 
is one of the best informed, most enthusiastic, and ablest 
writers of to-day. Here he has, from personal observa- 
tion, given a description of the veritable island in which 
Robinson Crusoe lived his lonely life, the scene of his 
wreck, his cave, his bower, his man Friday, the birds and 
trees he saw, together with a narrative of his own ex- 
periences in the wilderness of Tobago, in the Carribbean 
sea, uot far distant from the coast of South America. 
The book is adorned by fifty-six illustrations of beasts, 
birds, reptiles, views and maps, which add greatly to its 
value, it is written in a pleasing style, and is very at 
tractive, 


THE _PRISONER OF CHILLON AND OTHER SE- 
LECTIONS, From Lord Byron. Edited. with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Charles Maurice Stebbins. Bos- 


ton Leach, Shewell, & Co. 110 pp. Price, 35 cents 
rhe purpose of this book, one of the Students’ Series 
English Classics, is twofold: To present one of the 


et : om ’ 
purest and simplest of Byron's narrative poems, and such 


additional material as is necessary to a thorough under- 
standing of the poem; and, secondly, to introduce such 
selections from the poet’s works as reveals the best side 
of his genius. 

The introduction contains critical comments by several 
authors, a biographical sketch of Lord Byron, and a his- 
torical sketch of Chillon. Following this is the text of 
the poem and copious notes to aid the student in the 
study of the work. The book is adapted to its purpose. 
TOPICAL OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. From 

the Founding of the City to the Reign of Commodus. 

For College Preparatory Students. Compiled by Wil- 

liam L. Burdick, Ph.D., Latin Master in the Hotchkiss 

School. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, & Co. 64 pp. 

Price, 25 cents. 

This little manual is a collection of blackboard notes 
used by the compiler in teaching this subject, and is in- 
tended for supplementary help in the study of Roman 
history. It will prove useful in topical reviews, and may 
be made the basis of history talks before Latin classes. 
A pronouncing vocabulary of proper names is appended. 


SUNBEAM STORIES AND OTHERS. By Annie Flint. 
New York: Bonnell, Silver, & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This book, written for children by the accomplished 
daughter of the late Dr. Austin Flint, is one of the best 
of its kind. In paper, typography, and binding it is ele- 
gant, Its illustrations, by Dora Wheeler Keith, are 
charming, and the stories, ‘An Escapade,” ‘‘The Punish- 
ment,” “One Good Turn,” “Another,” “Daisy,” and “The 
Surprise,” are written in excellent style, and are spark- 
ling with “sunbeams.” The amusement they afford is in- 
spiring and healthful, and the lessons they teach are wise 
and helpful. The book is worthy of high commendation. 
POPE'S TRANSLATION OF HOMER’S ILIAD. Books 

I.. VL, XXII, XXIV. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by William Tappan. Boston: Ginn & Co. 114 

pp. Price, 40 cents. 

The great majority of scholars will never study the 
original, but they can and should study Pope’s translation 
of the great Greek poet, and thus form acquaintance with 
the author. This book presents a correct text, and such 
introduction and commentary as are needed by pupils in 
secondary schools, or in the home, for a thorough appre- 
ciation of the work. It contains illustrations and maps 
of the Troad ant the Hellespont, and of the World ac- 
cording to Hiomer. 

DRYDEN'S PALAMON AND ARCITE. Edited, with 
Notes and Critical Suggestions, by W. H. Crawshaw, 
A. M., Professor of English Literature in Colgate Uni- 
versity. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 149 pp. Price, 
30 cents. 

This little volume, neatly printed and bound, contains 
Dryden’s dedication; ‘‘Palamon and Arcite; or, The 
Knight's Tale’; explanatory notes; a sketch of John 


Dryden, with portrait; the study of the poem; Dryden 
and Chaucer; and Dryden’s views of Chaucer. 
THE WHIRLPOOL. By George Gissing. New York: 


Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

The story deals with every-day life, representing 
human character as a complex of good and evil. No one 
human being presents either phase in more than an occa- 
sional preponderance, yet heredity and criminology enter 
into the scheme. We infer that Mr. Gissing is a pessi- 
mist. His plot seems at first confusing, but as the reader 
proceeds, he find that it soon takes shape and becomes 
consistent, moving on with the main figures as they go 
to their fate. 

The book will attract much attention, as the author’s 
previous works have done. 


BORROWINGS. A Compilation of Healthful Thoughts 
from Great Authors. New York and San Francisco: 


Dodge Book and Stationery Company. 83 pp. Price, 

75 cents. 

This is a new edition of ‘“Borrowings” and its compan- 
ion volume, ‘More Borrowings,” and its great value is 
measured by the fact that the earlier editions had a sale 
of over 11,000 copies. It is the compilation of the best 
thoughts of 139 of the world’s great authors, gathered in 
a single book; and they are all healthful and inspiring 
thoughts. As thought begets thought, these seeds 
planted in the mind cannot fail to produce a fruitage of 


character in the life. 


A MILE OF GOLD. Strange Adventures on the Yukon. 
By William M. Stanley. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 219 
pp. Price, extra bound cover, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 
This book is the work of a successful gold hunter who, 

after enduring the torments, dangers, and privations of 
two years’ exposure and toil on the Yukon, returned to his 
family in Seattle, Wash., with $112,000 in gold dust and 
nuggets, and $16,000,000 in claims. Here the public is 
given a knowledge of the inside life of the gold hunter, 
and the story is as thrilling as any romance. 

FABLES AND RHYMES. Lakeside Literature Series. 
Book I., Aesop and Mother Goose. Chicago: Western 
Publishing House. %6 pp. Boards. Price, 25 cents; 
elcth, 30 cents. Postage prepaid. 

Would I were a boy again, that I might have learned to 
read by reading such a delightful book of fables and 
rhymes as this, with its more than fifty classic lessons, 
every one impressing a bit of wisdom. The type is large 
and clear, and the illustrations beautiful. The selections 
are made by those who know the tastes of children. Such 
healthful reading us this makes one wonder that the 
world was willing to provide nonsense for children so 
long as it did. 


A SYSTEM OF EASY LETTERING. 
Cromwell, Ph.B. Fourth Thousand. 
Apon & Chamberlain. Price, 50 cents. 
The process of lettering as explained in this little book 

is very simple and easily comprehended, yet it is very at- 
tractive and practical. The surface which is to be let- 
tered is first divided into squares or parallelograms, in 
pencil lines. The required letters are then formed, in 
ink or point, in the style desired, the pencil lines erased, 
and the work is complete. 


By J. Howard 
New York: 


SEA TALES. By Frances Hodges White. Illustrated 
by Ernest L. Proctor. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton. 
53 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This book contains two well-told stories, ‘Coralie, the 
Ocean Queen,” and ‘“‘Helena’s Dream,” which are beaut!- 
fully illustrated. The volume is attractive in style and 
workmanship, and will interest its readers. 


Harper & Brothers issue “A Fight for the Crown,” by 
W. E. Norris (321 pp., price, $1.25), a love story of thrill- 
ing interest. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

‘Stories from English History.” By Rev. A. J. Church. Price, 
$1.25.——“The Shorter Poems of John Milton.” Arranged by Andrew 
J.George. Price, 60 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘‘Arrows."’ By Addison Ballard. Price, 75 cents. New York: A.S. 
Barnes & Co 

‘*Pitman’s Practical French Grammar.” By A. Garnaud and W. G. 
Ishister. Price, 40 cents. —*‘ The Haunted Man.” By Charles 
Diekens. Engraved in easy reporting style. Price, 50 cents. New 
York: Isaac Pitman & Sons, 

‘Bird Studies.’”’ By William FE. D. Scott. Price, $5.00. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Stepping Stones to Literature—A Reader for Seventh Grades.” 
By Sarah Louise Arnold and: Charles B. Gilbert. Price, 60 cects. 
New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

“The Poems of Shakespeare.’ Edited by George Wyndham. Price, 
$2 00.—-"The Glory of the Imperfect.” By George Herbert Palmer. 
Price, 35 cents. —— ‘The Evolution of the College Student.” By Wil- 
liam DeWitt Hyde. Price, 35 cents. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 


AS A MEANS OF 
Training for Good Citizenship. 


important branches in our schools. 


,N this Country of Ours, where good government depends so much upon the intelli- 
, gence of the people, the study of United States history has become one of the most 
Every child should be familiar with the im- 


portant events in the growth of the American People. 

A history of the United States intended for school-room use should present the 
leading facts in an interesting, logical, and impartial manner. 

In view of the importance of this subject, and of the demands of the school-room of 
to-day, we shall be pleased to correspond with teachers and school officers with reference 
to the introduction of Burton’s The Story of Our Country (for young children and 
primary grades), and Ellis’s United States History (for advanced grades) 


We shall be glad also to send sample copies to all interested in securing suitable text: 
books on this subject, and to supply the books for school use on very liberal terms. 


WERNER SCHOOL 


Boowk Company 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


SEW VORK 
78 Fifth Avenue, 


CHICACG: 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, 
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73 Tremont Street, 
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Nature Study for Elementary Schools. 


By Mrs. L. L. W. WILSON, Pu.D., 


Vol. I. Reader: Myths, Stories, and Poems. 


IN PRESS. 


A Handbook of iin Study. 


By D. LANGE, 


Central High School, St. Paul, 


TEA ( 


Lessons With Plants. 
By L. H. 


First 
BaiLey, Cornell University. A 
Price, $1.10, net. 


A remarkably well printed and illustrated book,extremely origi- 
nal and unusually practical._Surr. H. W. Fosver, /thaca, N.Y. 


CHOSEN FROM THE LARGER VOLUME. 


PHILADELPHIA NORMAL SCHOOL. 
In Two Volumes: 


Vol. II. : Teachers’ 


Stimulating and Inspiring.” 


Manual. Price, 90 cents. 


Public School Arithmetic. 


| Based on MCLELLAN and Dewey's 
Arranged for the | 
PARENT, AND PUPIL, 


‘Psychology of Number” 


"HER, 
By J. A. MCLELLAN, A.M., LL. D., 
and A. F. Ames, A. B. 


Lessons With Plants. 


SELECTION OF TWENTY LESSONS Samaes 


Strong Buckram. 


by Price, 60 cents, net. 


This book, based upon sound psychological principles, stands for a 
needed reform in the methods of teaching Arithmetic. 


Price, 40 cents, net. 


TIMELY BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER 


The Meaning of Education, 
And Other ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


By NicHOLAS MurrRAY 
Professor of Philosophy and Education in Columbia University. 


Cloth. 230 pages. 12mo. 


Students’ History of the United States. 


By EpwaRD CHANNING, 
Professor of History, Harvard University. 
Tables. 


Profusely Illustrated. Many Maps. Index. 


603 pages. Halt-leather. 


“The book references, the topical studies, and the completene 


of the treatment especially commend it for classroom use.” 


Price, $1 00. 


Price, $1.40, net. | 


| The Study of Children 
and Their School Training. 
By Francis WaRNER, 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00, net. 


Select Documents Illustrative of the istory of 
| the United States, 1761--1861. 
| 


Edited with Notes by WiLLtAM MACDONALD, 
Bowdoin College. 


Professor of History and Political Science in 


Cloth. xiii + 465. Price, $2.25, net. 
This work is designed to meet the needs of teachers and students who desire to have, ina 
SS single volume of moderate size and cost, an accurately printed collection of important documents 
illustrative of the constitutional history of the United States. 


12mo. 


BN GLI 


Principles English Grammar 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
By GreorGe R. CARPENTER, Columbia University. 
Half-leather. Price, 75 cents, net. 


Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
é .S., Weat Bridge water, Mass. 
Season ir Schools, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Farmington, Conn., Miss Porter’s School. 
Newark Academy, N.J 
Kansas City. Mo., Central High School. 
Russelville, Ky., Bethel College. “It is wel 
Fall River, ‘Maes., Evening Schools. and inductive 
Kalamazoo, Mic h.. High Schools. 
Chicago, South Side Acade my. 
Green Bay, Wis., East Side High School. 


By 


12mo. 


ALREADY IN ) 
USE AT 


American Literature. 
By KaTHaRINE LEE Bares, Wellesley College. 


1zmo. Cloth 


CHAPTER I. — THE COLONIAL PERIOD. 


I]. — THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. 
NATIONAL ERA: GENERAL ASPE 
CONTENTS: \ V.— NATIONAL ERA: PROSE THOUGI 
VI. — NATIONAL ERA: PROSE FICTION. 


APPENDIX — SUGGESTIONS FOR CLASSROOM USE. 


INDEX OF AUTHORS. 


Bierstadt’s Fadeless Phototypes. 
Photographic Reproductions 


Principles of Grammar. 


12mo. 


Price, $1.00, net. 


First Book in 
Writing English. 


By Epwin Herpert Lewis, Ph.D., 


Associate Professor of English in Lewis Institute and in the 
University of Chicago. 


Price, 8o cents, net. 


H. J. DAVENPOR1 
AND 


ANNA M. EMERSON. | 


12mo. Buckram. 
RECENT INTRODUCTIONS MASSACHUSETTS, 

Amesbury, High School, Boston, Miss Winsor’s School. 

Andover. Phillips Academy. Groton, Groton School, 

Berrardstown, Powers Institute Holyoke, High School, 

Boston, Volkman School, Hopedale, High School, 

Boston, Noble & Greenough Sch. New Bedford, High School, 

Norton, Wheaton Seminary. 


Cloth. Price, 65 cents, net. 


| arranged, well written, 


in method.” 
W. T. 


Stevens School, Hoboken, N. /. 


The Shorter Poems of John Milton. 


Including the Epitaphium Damonis, the two Latin Elegies, and the 
Italian Sonnet to Diodati. Arranged in Chronological 
order, with Introduction and Notes, 


By ANDREW J. GEORGE, 
Department of English, High School, Newton, Mass. 


Crs. Editor of Wordsworth's Prelude. 
“ Selections from Wordsworth. 
; The Select Poems of Burns. 
Tennyson's Princess, and Others. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Send for Catalogue. 


JUST WHAT IS NEEDED PRICES. 


FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. | Hach, Per D 
WORLD'S MASTERPIECES The list includes views of the most famous buildings, $ 1.90 
ot ancient and modern, and copies of such sculpture and paintings Size 2, 7 x Q inches 30c. 2.50 
A rt and Architecture. as ought to be known to every lover of the fine arts. Size 3, 9%x 12inches matains 30c. 2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston 


Chicago San Francisco 
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JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLVII.—No. 20. 


For Brain- Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and _ vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “ I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and’ nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, KR. I. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGEHISTS. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 20: Massachusetts School Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Worcester, Mass. 


May 27:Massachusetts Town and District 
Superintendents’ Association, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

May 2): Franklin County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Orange, Mass. 

June 22-24: South Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Lebanon, Mo. 


June 27-29: University Convocation of 
New York, Albany, N. Y. 


June 27-30: Washington State Teachers’ 
Association, Tacoma, Wash. 


June 28-30: Illinois Educational Associa- 
tion, Belleville, Ill. 


June 28-July 1: Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Galveston, Tex. 


June 29-July 1: Arkansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Little Rock, Ark. 


July 1-5: South Carolina State Teachers’ 
Association, Lithia Springs, S. C. 


July 5-7: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, Lancaster, Pa. 


July 5-8: New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instrue- 
tion, North Conway, N. H. 


July 7-13: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


State Editor, W. J. CORTHELL, Gorham. 

The Waldo County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held its meeting at Belfast May 20 
and 21. 

The pupils of the Gorham normal schoo] 
will be housed in the new boarding house 
at the beginning of the term September 6, 
1898. The state has expended $48,000 in 
the construction of the building, and has 
given the pupils of the school a pleasant 
home. 

Gould’s Academy, Bethel. badly dam- 
aged by fire a few months since, has been 
repaired, greatly improved, and the school 
moved into its old home last week. 

Wesley N. Clifford, Monmouth, has 
just been elected principal of the high 
school at Council Bluffs. Ta. 

Principal W. A. Hutchinson of East 
Maine Conference Seminary resigns to 
take a place in Darlington Seminary, West 
Chester. Penn. 
The kindergarten in this 
Ming yao session, under the instruction of 
Small of Limington. The 
ot as appropriated $100 to aid the 
ERVILLE Colby University has 
ist learned that Dr. Kendall Brooks, who 


has recently died, made arrangements for 
the payment of $1,000 subscribed by him 
in 1863, toward an endowment in the uni- 
versity, by means of an insurance on his 
own life. 

The graduating exercises of Farmington 
normal school will occur July 7. The tri- 
ennial reunion will also occur at the same 
time. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. The first Dartmouth- 
Brown debate at the college was held on 
the evening of May 9 on the question, ‘‘Re- 
solved, that, apart from legislation, New 
England textile industries will be able to 
maintain themselves.” Dartmouth had 
the affirmative and won. The Dartmouth 
speakers were Frederick V. Bennis, 
’"98, Henry LeB. Sampson, ’00, and Ernest 
P. Seelman, ’98. The Brown debaters 
were Smith L. Muller, °98, Edwin F. 
Green, 01, and George E. Walker. Presi- 
dent W. J. Tucker presided over the de- 
bate, and the judges were Henry E. Cobb 
of Newton, Mass., Albert B. Hart of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and George B. Chandler of 
Manchester, N. H.——-The commencement 
appointments of the class of 1898 have 
been announced as follows: Oration, with 
valedictory address, “Four Athenian 
Critics of Democracy,’ W. S. Adams, 
Derry, N. H.; salutatory, with oration, 
“The Part of the Great Man in Social 
Progress,” Fred P. Lord, Hanover, N. H.; 
“The Future of the Textile Industries in 
New England,” Ernest P. Seelman, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; “The Rapid Utilization of Sci- 
entific Discovery,” G. F. Smith; ‘Testing 
and Inspecting in Modern Construction,” 
Myron G. Littlefield, Ogunquit, Me.; “Lit- 
erature as a Criticism of Life,” F. H. Swift, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; ‘“‘The Superiority of the 
Anglo-Saxons,’ E. W. Snow, Mt. Pleasant, 
D. C.: “The Isolation of America,” George 
A. Green, Brooklyn, N. Y.; “Is aluminum 
likely to replace steel in modern construc- 
tion?” John A. Gilman, West Fairlee, Vt.; 
“The Classic and Romantic Drama in 
France,” George Lockwood, Bradford, 
Mass. ; “Development of International 
Morality,” C. F. Williams, Milford, Mass. 

VERMONT. 

MIDDLEBURY. The students of the 
college are up-to-date on athletic sports. 
The second annual meeting of the Middle- 
bury College Interscholastic Athletic As- 
sociation will be held at the college ath- 
letic grounds in Middlebury June 3. 
Other schools are invited to attend the 
meeting and compete for the prizes offered 
the winners in the contest. 

BURLINGTON. May 2 the anniversary 
of the birthday of Ira Allen, the founder of 
the University of Vermont, was observed 
with appropriate exercises in the college 
chapel. Addresses were delivered by 
undergraduates and an oration by an 
alumnus, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The entrance examinations 
for admission to the Institute of Tech- 
nology outside of New England will be 
held June 30 to July 1 at Belmont, Cal., 
Chicago, Tll., Cincinnati and Cleveland, O., 
Denver, Colo., Detroit, Mich., Kingston, 
Pottstown, and Philadelhia, Pa., Louis- 
ville, Ky., New York, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
St. Louis, Mo., St. Paul, Minn., Washing- 
ton, D. C., and in New England at East- 
hampton and Springfield, Mass., Exeter, N. 
H., and Portland, Me. The graduating 
exercises of Dr. S. S. Curry’s School of Ex- 
pression, recently held. were of an ¢nter- 
esting character, and showed the superior 
training they have received. In his ad- 
dress on presenting the diplomas, the 
president spoke on “Loyalty,” adopting it 
particularly to the position of the gradu- 
ates. Diplomas were presented to sixteen 
graduates. The annual meeting of the 
Roston Latin School Association was held 
May 4, Professor Henry W. Haynes pre- 
siding. The necrologyv noted the decease 
of Caleb Emery, G. P. Fancon, and Dr. 
John Parker Maynard. The association 
proposes to secure a tablet in memory of 
Ezekiel Cheever, an early master of the 
school. During the year two scholarships 
of $100 each will be awarded to graduates 
by the standing committee. The gold 
medal for excellence in debate has been 
unanimouslv awarded to Thomas B. Jame- 
son in the class of 1900, Boston College. 

SOUTH BOSTON At the annual meet- 
ing and reunion of the Shurtleff School 
Alumnae Association, recently held, some 
200 members were vresent. After the ban- 
quet the bust of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
was presented, Mrs. Sniller making the 
presentation sneech. The bust was un- 
veiled during the singing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Superintendent 


Seaver accepted the gift for the citv of 
Boston. Mrs. Livermore was present and 
spoke. 

At a recent meeting of the Southampton 
Improvement Societv. an excellent naner 
was read by Snverintendent W. 1D. Miller. 
upon “Educative 


Value of Attractive 


Stolen Kisses. 
Young men co 
not try to steal 
kisses from girls 
who are sal- 
low and sick- 
ly. There is 
a book con- 
taining over 
a thousand 
pages and 
over three 
hundred 


every 
young wo- 
man and 
every mother of young danghters should 
read, It tells in plain, every day language 
that anyone can understand, many vital 
truths that every maid, wife and mother 
should know. It tells the untold suffering 
and agony that women endure who enter 
upon the important duties of wifehood and 
motherhood without seeing to it that they 
are strong and well in a womanly way. 

It tells about a wonderful medicine for 
women, A medicine that fits for wifehood 
and motherhood. A marvelous medicine 
that gives strength, vigor, vitality and elas- 
ticity to the delicate and important femi- 
nine organs that bear the brunt of mater- 
nity. It contains the names, addresses and 
photographs of many hundreds of women 
who were weak, sickly, nervous, fretful, 
childless wives, but who are now healthy, 
happy, amiable wives and mothers, through 
the use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion. That book is Dr. Pierce’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser. It used to cost 
$1.50, now it is free. Send 21 one-cent 
stamps, to cover mailing only for a paper- 
covered copy. Fine French cloth binding, 
10 cents extra. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘*During the fall and winter of 1894 I was en- 
gaged in teaching at Public School No. 31, in 
Smith Co., near Tyler, Texas,’’ writes Mr. J, F. 
Sneed, of Omen, Texas. ‘ During this time my 
wife was badly afflicted with female weakness. 
We tried three of the best physicians in the 
county without benefit to my wife's health, but 
at great expense. My wife grew worse and we 
gave up in despair. She could not get in and 
out of doors without help. She was not able to 
stand on her feet long at a time, and complained 
of dragging down pains inthe abdomen. Noth- 
ing but an untimely death seemed awaiting her. 
I wrote to Dr. Pierce for his advice. My wife 
took Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription and in 
six months was completly cured, at a cost of less 
than one month's treatment by the last physician 
we employed before consulting Dr. Pierce.” 


School Interiors and Grounds.” Rev. 
John Cowan, pastor of the Congregational 
church of Southampton, also gave an ad- 
dress. 

A new interscholastic league is to be 
formed, composed of the high school stu- 
dents of Salem, Lynn, Revere, Wakefield, 
and Chelsea. It is also proposed to form 
a school regiment among these schools. 

CAMBRIDGE. On the afternoon of May 
9 Miss Laura Fisher gave her last lecture 
on “Kindergarten Principles,’’ her subject 
being “The Kindergarten and the School.’ 
She explained that the first kindergarten 
experiment in Boston was in 1870, but the 
real centre of the kindergarten movement 
grew to best notice after Dr. W. T. Harris 
and Miss Blow had started the work. In 
1802 there were 2,000 kindergartens in this 
country, and in 1896 there were 125 in 
Philadelphia alone. She then went on to 
show what is the aim and scope of the kin- 
dergarten and of the primary school.—— 
The work of the new Radcliffe College 
gymnasium is well under way. The exca- 
vation for the building has been completed 
and the laying of the foundation begun. 
This is really the first important structure 
to be erected primarily for Radcliffe Col- 
lege. Its construction marks an era in the 
development of the institution. 

HOLYOKE. The new high school build- 
ing will be completed the coming summer. 
The present senior class intended to 
graduate from the new structure, but the 
exercises will be held in the opera house. 

Superintendent Search has begun the 
work of reconstructing the different 
branches of study in the school. He has 
set at work nearly all the teaching forces 
on the subject of reading. Nine commit- 
tees have been appointed, each committee 
representing a certain grade, the grade 
above, the principalship, and the high 
school. These meet separately, but later 
meet together in a general conference. 
Mr. Search will use their information and 
findings in his course for reading. This 
system has aroused much interest and dis- 
cussion that is beneficial to the whole 
teaching force. Each department of study 
in the schools will in time be taken up in 
the same way. 

WATERTOWN. After a spirited dis- 
cussion, it has been decided by the school 
board that women teachers in their schools 
may wear their bicycle costumes, if they 
choose, 

AMHERST. A new method of appoint- 
ment to the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Amherst College has been adopted. In- 
stead of an election of a certain per cent. 
of each class, a rank standard of eighty- 
five per cent. has Ween substituted. This 
will make the basis of membership strictly 
one of scholarship. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. President Andrews of 
Brown University delivered an address be- 
fore the Dorchester (Mass.) Woman's 
Club. The membership of this club is now 
600. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Commencement ai 
Yale University will occupy the week be 
ginning June 3. Commencement day 
proper will be June 8.——Yale’s bi-centen- 
nial will be celebrated in 1901. In his an- 
nual university report, just issued, Pres!- 
dent Dwight calls attention to the plan for 
raising a large fund for the university on 
that occasion. He wants a university ha!| 
costing $500,000 with the land, and thinks 
that from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 should by 
raised.——Connecticut military authori 
ties have devised a plan whereby all th: 
colleges of the state will unite in forming 
a horse artillery company. Yale origi- 
nated the scheme, and Wesleyan anid 
Trinity accept it. Yale has also two in- 
fantry companies. 

WATERBURY. A bronze tablet for the 
high school building, in honor of Superin- 
tendent M. S. Crosby, has been put in 
place. The following inscription is upon 
it:— 

This Tablet 
the Teachers and Pupils of 
Waterbury 
Have Set Up in Memory of 
MINOT SHERMAN CROSBY, 
Who Served the 
People of this City 
Twenty-seven Years 
at the Head of the 
Public Schools 
MDCCCXCVII. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. At the last meeting of 
the trustees of Columbia University, Presi- 
dent Low announced a gift of $300,000 
from the estate of Daniel Fayerweather. 
As a result, the building which has been 
known as the ‘“Physies building’ will be 
called Fayerweather hall. Another gift of 
$7,500 has been donated to the university 
for the establishment of a fellowship of 
music. The catalogue of the School of 
Pedagogy for 1897-’98 shows an enrollment 
of 192 students, 158 of whom hail from this 
city and the adjacent towns, 26 from New 
Jersey, 5 from Pennsylvania, 3 from Min 
nesota, 2 from North Carolina, 2 from the 
District of Columbia, and 1 each from Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Ohio, Missouri, 
Colorado, and California. The remaining 
ten come from other parts of New York 
state. 

State Superintendent Charles R. Skin- 
ner issues a neat pocket ‘‘Handbook for 
1898,” for the use of teachers and school 
officers, containing full information on all 
educational matters in the state. 

BROOKLYN. Miss Sarah E. Rogers, 
for twenty-five years a teacher in the pub 
lic schools of this city, has recently died, 
at the age of eighty-seven. Among he! 
pupils years ago were President Low 0! 
Columbia University and President Healy 
of the Brooklyn Institute. Miss Rogers 
was a native of Sheffield, Mass. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The University of Pennsylvania will be 
158 years old on June 8, when it will cele- 
brate its 142d annual commencement. 
The exercises for all the departments, 
which were combined into one commence- 
ment for the first time last vear, will b¢ 
held during this week. The trustees hav: 
decided to admit women as students in the 
university. 

MARYLAND. 

On May 13 a large and beautiful bronze 
memorial tablet was unveiled in the as 
sembly hall of the Maryland state normal 
school at Baltimore, probably the most 
elaborate testimonial to any American 
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educator aside from Horace Mann. 


Ephraim Key ser, the Baltimore artist, has 
won fresh laurels by this creation. The 
money was raised among the alumni, who 
gave freely and generously. At the ex- 
ercises the large hall was crowded with 
devoted friends of Dr. Newell, who was for 
twenty years state superintendent of edu- 
cation, who organized the state normal 
school, and was its principal for twenty- 
five years. The presentation address was 
by Miss S. E. Richmond, who entered the 
school when Dr. Newell met the first class 
of eleven in 1865, and remained with Mr. 
Newell as pupil or teacher for twenty-five 
years. The reception of the tablet was by 
Joseph M. Cushing of the state board of 
education and Dr. E. B. Prettyman, state 
superintendent. The addresses were by 
A. E. Winship of the Journal, President 
D. C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins, Hon. F. C. 
Latrobe, J. M. Carter, and P. A. Witmer. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


COLUMBUS. The faculty and students 
of the Ohio State University having es- 
tablished May 20, 1898, as “High School 
Day,’ have invited the teachers, pupiis, 
and patrons of all the high schools within 
100 miles of Columbus to spend this day 
at the university. Half-fare tickets are 
furnished the multitude. When they ar- 
rive there will be special exhibits in all de- 
partments of the university, and on the 
beautiful campus which covers more than 
100 acres. 

CLEVELAND. Dr. A.S. Draper, during 
a recent visit to the city, had the following 
to say of the Cleveland schools and the 
plan of conducting them: “The people in 
Cleveland do not understand how much 
they are in advance of other large cities 
in the matter of good schools. They have 
in Cleveland better buildings, more com- 
pletely equipped, and a teaching force of 
more uniform excellence than any other 
large city in the country. | It has come 
from the system which centralizes author- 
ity and responsibility in one man concern- 
ing business matters, and in another con- 
cerning the instruction. There is no large 
city which is not trying to find a way to 
get the worth of the money it spends for 
schoolhouses, and eliminate political and 
other influences from the appointment and 
supervision of the teachers. It seems to 
me they have found the way here. From 
all I can hear, the Cleveland feder.l plan 
system seems to be highly successful. I 
am glad it is so, for the plan is being advo- 
cated in every large city. I have had the 
pleasure of conversing with most of the 
school principals while here, and they uni- 
formly speak in the most favorable terms 
of the promptness with which supplies are 
furnished, and the freedom of the teaching 
service from politics. And these princi- 
pals know better than any one else.” 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO. Dr. John M. Manly, a pro- 
fessor in Brown University, has accepted 
the position of head professor of English 
language and literature in the University 
of Chicago, to begin service in September, 
1898. According to the last catalogue, 
the Chicago University has the largest 
proportion of women students of any of 
the great universities in the country. It 
enrolled 459 women against 697 men.—— 
For some years the Chicago normal school, 
formerly the Cook county normal school, 
has used a printing press in connection 
with the school work. Now there are 
presses in a dozen or more different 


schools, which are used principally for sup- 


plying suitable supplementary reading 
matter for the lower primary grades. 
Some of these presses do work for several 
other schools. They are of great value, 
also, to those who work them in develop- 
ing manual skill. A summer school will 
be conducted by members of the regular 
faculty of Armour Institute of Technology, 
with courses in languages, mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry. The’ kinder- 
garten teachers of the city complain that 
they are unjustly discriminated against by 
the refusal of the school board to grant 
them the advance they asked in their sala- 
ries. The favor was granted to the gram- 
mar and primary teachers, and they insist 
that they are also entitled to it. The 
board of education has decided to erect a 
$135,000 school building at Orchard and 
Center streets.- Miss Helen A. Butler, 
whose name had been on the roll of 
teachers of the public schools for forty 
years, has recently died at Oakland, 
When she resigned, two years ago, the 
school board voted her a pensien of $600 a 
year, and she went to California, hoping to 
recover her health. 

Dr. Frank C. Lockwood of Chicago has 
been elected to the chair of English lan- 
guage and literature, and Professor W. W. 
Weaver, president of Canfield Normal 


Used in the 
Largest N. E. Cities 
for over 15 years. 


HOLDEN PAT. 


Academy, to the chair of pedagogy in 
Mount Union College. 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oscaloosa. 

Superintendent William Wilcox of At- 
lantic has been re-elected, with a liberal 
increase of salary, and for a three years’ 
optional period. 

Ira 8. Condit, principal of the Red Oak 
high school, has accepted the assistant 
professorship of mathematics at the state 
normal school. 

Superintendent C. E. Shelton of Burling- 
ton will spend the summer in Europe, es- 
pecially to study school systems and 
methods. 

Superintendent G. S. Dick of Charles 
City has been asked by his board to con- 
tract for two years. 

Superintendent E. H. Griffin of the 
Sigourney schools has accepted the super- 
intendency of the Bedford schools. 

A. C. Ross, for several years a city 
superintendent of schools, is the worthy 
deputy state superintendent. 

Superintendents Chevalier of Red Oak, 
W. A. Doran of Eldora, Carl Magee of Car- 
roll, O. E. French of Creston, M. L. Swear- 
ingen of Bentonsport, and W. F. Barr of 
Parkersburg have been re-elected for 
another year in their respective places. 

Superintendent William Bell of Clarinda 
takes a professorship in Tarkio College, 
Missouri. 

Professor F. C. Eastman of Upper lowa 
University at Fayette is enjoying more 
than a state reputation as a lecturer. 

Superintendent W. H. Lyon has been re- 
elected at Pella. 

Superintendent H. E. Kratz of Sioux City 
is serving on a three years’ contract. 

Professor A. D. Cromwell of Humboldt 
College is recognized in Northern Lowa as 
a fine lecturer. He takes much interest in 
child study. 

The Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation meets in October at Waterloo. 
President H. H. Seeley of the state normal 
is president of the association this year. 

Director A. H. Wallace of Washington 
is a veteran in office. At the close of this 
term he will have been in service thirty- 
one years, twenty-five as president of the 
board. 


MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT. The Western Drawing 
Teachers’ Asseciation, at their meeting 


Mav 6, elected the following officers for the 
ensuing vear: Miss Myra Jones, Detroit, 
president; Miss Wilhelmina Seegmiller, 
Indianapolis, vice-president; Miss Minnie 
Pepple, Elgin, Ill., secretary-treasurer. 
Peoria, Ill., was selected as the next meet- 
ing place. 
PACIFIC STATES. 
ARKANSAS. 
State Editor, J. L. NWOLLOWAY, Fort Smith. 

Ex-State Superintendent J. H. Shinn 
has established an academy at Springdale, 
which is meeting with great success. He 
has arranged for a summer Chautauqua 
and training school, having contracted for 
come of the most popular platform attrac- 
tions of the country. For the training 
school he will employ a corps of special- 
ists. 

Superintendent J. J. Doyne of Lonoke 
will be unanimously elected to the office of 
state superintendent. He isa strong man, 
thoroughly versed in all phases of the 
school work. He is a graduate of the 
University of Virginia, and has been teach- 
ing in this state for more than fifteen 
years 
Superintendent George Cook _ Hot 
Springs, as state manager for the N. E. A 
advertising the meeting extensively. 
increased 
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Peacher and Gates of Van Buren and Lit- 
tle Rock, respectively, have been appointed 
assistant managers 

Professor Carroll Armistead of tie de- 
partment of mathematics in the Fort 
Smith high school has been granted leave 
of absence to serve as captain of a com- 
pany of volunteers from that city. Pro- 
fessor C, E. Byers of the modern languages 
department is also captain of another com- 
pany. 

It is reported that State Superintendent 
Jordan will take charge of the Thorp 
Academy of Little Rock. Professor Thorp 
has been elected principal of a fine school 
in Bristol, Tenn. 

The high school building at Forth Smith, 
which was wrecked by a tornado in Janu- 
ary, has been repaired at a cost of $16,000. 
The building as it now stands represents 
an outlay of $75,000. It is one of the finest 
and most modern buildings in the South. 
Superintendent Holloway, who has had 
charge of the schools for nearly ten years, 
has the satisfaction of seeing them more 
than double in number, and greatly in- 
The departmental 
feature for the four upper grammar grades 
has been introduced with gratifying re- 
sults. 

A committee appointed at the last ses- 
sion of the Western Arkansas Association 
(Messrs. Snodgrass of Fort Smith, Cook of 
Hot Springs, Perdue of Fayetteville, 
Doyen of Lonoke, and Bennick of Clarks- 
ville), to formulate a course of study for 
secondary schools throughout the state, 
met in Little Rock the latter part of April 
and drafted a report to be presented at the 
State Association, which will be held in 
Pine Bluff in June. 

The state oratorical contest was held at 
Little Rock April 29, resulting in the tri- 
umph of Mr. Graham of the State Univer- 
sity. Five colleges were represented, 


UTAH. 

In spite of the protest of the majority of 
Western lines against the action of the Rio 
Grande Western in announcing a rate of 
one fare for the round trip for teachers 
who desire to come East for their summer 
vacation, the teachers are likely to secure 
the reduction, 

SOUTHERN STATES. 
TEXAS 
State Editor, ¥. M. FAUST, Commerse. 

The new text-book law goes into effect 
September 1 next. A uniform system of 
books is obligatory upon all public schools 
up to the high school department, except 
in cities of over 10,000 people, and except 
where school boards have unexpired con- 
tracts. Several of the books adopted are 
the product of Texas talent. 

The amendment transferring one per 
cent. of the permanent school fund each 
year to the available fund adds about a 
quarter of a million annually to the avail- 
able fund. A large portion of the perma- 
nent fund is forced to lie idle on account of 
the restrictions put around its investment, 
The next legislature will very likely 
widen the authorized scope of the invest- 
ment, extending it, at least, to county 
bonds, and possibly to some private invest- 
ments. 

An evidence of the increased and general 
interest‘in school matters in Texas is that 
the eandidates for gubernatorial honors 
are making their position on the school 
question prominent issues in the cam- 
paign. Few changes are being .made in 
the various superintendencies this year. 
Tenure of position with the best school 
men and in the best schools is getting de- 
cidedly more secure. 

J. S. Kendall of Honey Grove is a popu- 
lar candidate for the state superintend- 
ency. The present incumbent, Mr. Car- 


BOCK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


lisle, who has held the position for seven 
years, will not be a candidate for re- 
election. 

Commerce will erect a $10,000 brick 
building, and several other towns are con- 
templating new buildings. 

The State A, and M. College presidency, 
made vacant by the death of ex-Governor 
Ross, has not yet been filled. The board 
at the last meeting locked, half of them 
being for State Adjutant-General Mabey, 
and the others seattering. 


LOUISIANA, 
State Editor, W. KE. TAYLOR, Ruston. 

Conductor R. L. Himes is now in charge 
of an institute at Clinton. Parish Super- 
intendent R. J. Pemble and the citizens of 
Clinton are enthusiastic in educational 
work, and no doubt their united efforts 
will be highly successful. 

Professor J. B. Aswell, Louisiana Indus- 
trial Institute, has just closed a successful 
session at Houma, and is now in charge 
of a parish institute at Bastrop. 

The Louisiana Chautauqua at Ruston, 
to be held during July, promises to be a 
successful session. The managers are 
Professors J. B. Aswell and Baxter Morton 
of Louisiana Industrial Institute, and Con- 
ductor Himes is superintendent of instruc- 
tion. A Peabody summer normal will be 
held in connection with the Chautauqua. 

For the coming summer Peabody nor- 
mals, of four weeks each, will be held at 
Ruston, New Iberia, Lake Charles, and 
Marksville. The conductors and instruc- 
tors of these schools have not been an- 
nounced, but we understand that Principal 
J. &. Keeney will conduct the one at New 
Iberia. 

Professor H. E. Chambers of New 
Orleans high school and Professor E. L. 
Stevens of Louisiana state normal school 
have entered the volunteer list to fight for 
Cuba. 
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NEW ENGLAND NORMAL COUNCIL. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the 
New England Normal Council was held 
in Boston at the normal school May 13, 
Principal Murdock of North Adams, presi- 
dent. At the morning session the follow- 
ing departmental conferences were held:— 

Physics and Chemistry.—Chairman, 
William D. Jackson, Bridgewater. Con- 
ference opened by Charles E. Adams, 
Salem. 

Geography (Physiography).—Chairman, 
Charles H. Morrill, New Britain. Confer- 
ence opened by Merton C. Leonard, Castle- 
ton. 

Mathematics.—Chairman, Wallace C. 
Boyden, Boston. Conference opened by 
Emma E. Brown, Providence. 

History and Literature.—Chairman, 
Mabel Hill, Lowell. Conference on his- 
tory opened by Henry W. Brown, Wor- 
cester. Conference on literature opened 
by Mary C. Moore, Framingham. 

Art.—Chairman, Charles F. Whitney, 
Salem. Conference opened by Edith 38. 
Copeland, Westfield. 

Physical Culture.—Chairman, Bessie L. 
Barnes, Bridgewater. Conference opened 
by Henrietta A. Murray, Worcester. 


Psychology.— Chairman, Edward 
Conant, Randolph. Conference opened 


by E. A. Kirkpatrick, Fitchburg. 

Training School.—Chairman, Charles 5S. 
Alexander, Fitchburg. 

Phases of training school work were de- 
scribed by Lillian I. Lincoln, Farmington, 
Lillian A. Hicks, Bridgewater, Jane Dar- 
lington, New Britain, Bertha M. McCon- 
key, South Manchester, and Sarah J. Wal- 
ter, Willimantic. 

In all these conferences there were seri- 
ous discussions of methods and the prac- 
tical details of normal school work. The 
Training School Conference was most 
largely attended. That on psychology was 
particularly interesting. Mr. Kirkpatrick 
said that no other subject differs so much 
in different schools. It is found under the 
four forms of introspective, physiological, 
developmental, or child study, and experi- 
mental. Perhaps the best way to teach 
the introspective is through one of the 
others. The pupils can better realize 
things in space than their own states of 
consciousness. It is not a good thing to 
spend much time on definitions. The 
main purpose of psychology in the normal 
school is to get the pupils to observe and 
understand children. The child study 
method is the most productive for our 
work. In addition to the various forms 
which this has taken, a very useful one 
would be to study children of particular 
ages, so that we would know what are the 
characteristics, physical and mental, of a 
child of a given age, as distinguished from 
those of different ages. Those who expect 
to teach pupils of a certain age should 
make a particular study of children of that 
age. 

The discussion was continued by Prin- 
cipals Boyden, Beckwith, Murdock, and 
Campbell, Mr. White of New Britain, 
Conn., Mr. Kirmayer of Bridgewater, and 
Will S. Monroe. 

The topic of the afternoon session was 
“The Culture of the Spirit.” Arthur B. 
Morrill of New Haven spoke on “The 
Value of Science.”’ He instanced some of 
the grand generalizations of science and 
their cultivating effects in enlarging the 
mental horizon. Miss Annette M. Bartlett 
of North Adams read a paper on “The 
Value of Mathematics,” particularly in the 
moral sphere, since in mathematics there 
are no degrees of error. A very spirited 
address was made by Arthur C. Boyden of 
Bridgewater on “The Value of History,” 
saying that the teacher should get into the 
swing, the movement of history, it should 
all be like a story. Individuals are the 
tools of the motives that rule the nations. 
The American nation represents the idea 
of liberty, not only for itself, but in all the 
islands of the sea. A most excellent paper 
on “The Value of Literature’ was read by 
Miss Katherine H. Shute of Boston. Sci- 
ence and art also are uplifting, but litera- 
ture is more available to most people, at 
least in this country. Causes of failure in 
teaching literature: (1) Teachers do not 
know and appreciate literature; (2) They 
don’t know how to interest children in lit- 
erature; (3) They faik to distinguish be- 
tween a mere schoolroom interest and a 
lasting interest. “The Value of Art” was 
discussed by George H. Bartlett of Boston. 
He characterized art as the thermometer 
of a people’s character. In speaking on 
“Phe Value of the Teacher,” Miss Ellen 
Hyde of Framingham said that we have 
been trying to make up for the shallow- 


ness of education by the enrichment of the 
courses of study instead of enriching the 
teacher. With a few exceptions, enrich- 
ment of the course of study means the im- 
poverishment of the child. 


TRAINING SCHOOL COUNCIL. 


The Training School Council met May 
14 at Boston University. Miss M. E. Reed 
of Springfield is chairman of the executive 
committee, and Miss Anna W. Braley of 
Fall River is secretary. W. E. Wilson of 
Providence spoke on the topic: “In what 
does preparation for teaching consist?”’ 
The chief danger in our work, as in any 
special work, is that we tend to lose sight 
of the general conditions on which all the 
details depend. We need to emphasize 
general culture for the teacher, which has 
to do with her being rather than her do- 
ing. But the teacher must gain culture 
through her profession. Teaching should 
be so done that through it teachers be- 
come men and women in the best and com- 
pletest sense. They should not live or 
work in such a way as to lose their fresh- 
ness and beauty. 

Miss Gertrude Edmand of Lowell spoke 
on “The Development of the Original Fac- 
ulties of the Pupil-Teacher.” The pupil- 
teacher should be left to herself as much 
as possible. Working always under a 
critic-teacher makes her too self-conscious. 
Set them to doing something new. Don’t 
fetter them with rules of teaching. Let 
them try themselves in poetry, dramatic 
expression, designing. Miss Edmand 
showed some excellent designs in orna- 
ment from her pupils, and read several of 
their productions in verse, that showed 
considerable originality. The speaker ad- 
vised practice in facial expression, by 
means of recitation of a few well-learned 
dramatic pieces, as worth more to the 
teacher towards discipline than any study 
of psychology or child study. 

Cc. A. Alexander of Fitchburg discussed 
“Relation of Training School Principal to 
Graduates Teaching in the Town Where 
the School Is Located.’’ The town super- 
intendent cannot do all that should be 
done for these graduates. We owe it to 
our graduates to keep in touch with them 
At Fitchburg a section of our pupils go to 
the practice schools for five months, then 
back to the normal, and another section 
takes their place in the schools. Miss 
Reed, Miss Braley, Miss Hayes of Beverly, 
Mrs. Davis of Haverhill, Miss Snow of 
Pangor, Miss Jackson of Lowell, and Miss 
Allen of Chelsea continued the discussion, 
in which it was agreed that the training 
school should continue some supervision 
over their graduates, not only for the good 
of these, but also that those in charge of 
the training school should be able to fol- 
low the results of their work, and thereby 
gain more judgment in their training of 
later pupils. J. M. P. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CHEMISTRY TEACHERS. 

The regular meeting of Chemistry 
Teachers was held at the United States 
hotel, Boston, at 12.30 p. m., with Presi- 
dent Lyman C. Newell of the Lowell nor- 
mal school in the chair. Great credit is 
due Dr. Newell, by whose efforts this as- 
sociation was placed on its excellent basis. 
seven new members were admitted, after 
which the party repaired to dinner. 

The guests of the association were Pro- 
fessor Theodore W. Richards of Harvard 
and Dr. H. P. Talbot of Technology. 
After dinner Professor Richards addressed 
the club on “The Aims of the Harvard Re- 
quirements in Chemistry” in a most inter- 
esting manner, showing the great value of 
chemistry as a promoter of the science of 
thinking. Mr. Allen of New Bedford and 
Dr. Talbot both addressed the meeting. 


ONE FARE TO WASHINGTON AND 
RETURN. 

The meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Washington July 
7-12 offers exceptional inducements to 
those who wish to visit the national capi- 
tal. The Monon route will sell tickets for 
one fare for the round trip (through 
sleepers), with ample time to make side 
trips to Mount Vernon and other points of 
interest. Send a two-cent stamp for the 
Monon’s beautiful Washington book. Ad- 
dress Frank J. Reed, G. P. A., Chicago, 
city ticket office, 232 Clark street. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


A pretty schoolma’am in Missouri an- 
nounced that she would kiss the first pupil 
at school every morning, and since then 
she has been unable to induce the big boys 
to leave the schoolhouse at night.—Chi- 
cago Times-Herald. 


Proud Father (showing off his boy be 
fore company—‘‘My son, which would you 
rather be, Shakespeare or Edison?” Little 
Son (after meditation)—‘‘I’d rather by 

Ndison.” “Yes. Why?” ‘’Cause he ain’ 
dead.’’-—Good Housekeeping. 
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Most liberal terms are offered. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COTPIPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


1898 


Address 
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Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 
iug a new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. ‘ Price, 
Stories from English Church. The Macmillan Co, N.Y. $1.25 
The Shorter Poems of John Milton............. George. .60 
Cornell University in Classical Philology...Whaler, Bennett, Bristol. 
Pitman’s Practical French Grammar...... Garnaud,  Isbister. Isaac Pitman & Sons, N. Y. 40 
Scott. G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. 5.00 
Stepping Stones to Literature— A Reader for 
Arnold & Gilbert. Silver, Burdett, & Co., N.Y. 60 
Doubleday & McClure Co., N.Y. 30 
The Open Book, and Other Tales of Adventure...... Crane. se 1.00 
French Literature of To-day. DeBury. of “ “ 1.50 
Religion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt.......... Petrie. 1.00 
An Outline of Christian Theology................... Clarke. 6s 2.50 
The Poems of Shakespeare. .............-sesseeee Wyndham [Ed.} T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. 2.00 


THE MAGAZINES. 
bb is you have mice in your house, —“‘A Yankee in Spain” is the title of a 
Parker?” asked Wicks. “Yes, lots of series of articles by Poultney Bigelow, be- 
em,” said Parker. “Whaton earth do you ginning in the number of Harper’s Weekly 
do for them? I’m bothered to death with 
them at my house.” “What do I do for dated May 14. The articles are illustrated 
‘em?” said Parker. “Why, I do everything with photographs by the author. The 
for them,—provide ’em with a home, OPening of communication between Daw- 
plenty to eat, and so forth! What more 80D and the outside world brings letters 
can they expect?”—Tid-Bits. from Tappan Adney, the Weekly’s special 
correspondent in the gold-fields. Dr. 
Grace N. Kimball, in the Bazar 
Where is electricity mentioned in the to be issued on May 21, will give 
sible? - When Noah saw the ark-light on practical details as to the equipment 
Ararat. of nurses, and state what women may do 
in the way of relief to the wounded and 
suffering. Edith Lawrence will tell in a 
MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS — later number about the society girls of 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. New York‘and their organizations to help 
-— the soldiers. The number of the Bazar 


Paper. Post-ofice. dated May 14 tells o > patriotis , 
American Journal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. “aan t f the patriotism of club 


MISCELLANEUUS. 


American Primary Teacher...... Boston, Mass. 

American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. as oe 

Colorado School Journal.......... 

Educational Journal ............. Toronto, Can. Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
‘ducational New York, N. Y. 

Florida School Exponent......... Jacksonville, Fla, ‘heir children while Teething, with per- 
Indiana School Journal........... Indianapolis, Ind. fect success. It soothes the child, softens 


Ill. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
Boston, Mass. 


Interstate Review. ......... 
lowa Normal Monthly. 
Journal of Education.... 


the guins, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, ana is the best 


Journal of Pedagogy.........-..-. Binghamton, N.Y. remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
Kindergarten News.......-...---. Springfield, Mass. from teething or other causes, and is for 
Michigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich. “ 

Midland Schools...........6.02005 Des Moines, Ia. sale by Druggists in every part of the 
Missouri School Journal...... ... Jefferson City, Mo. world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 


Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. , x 
Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 


Pennsylvania Schoo! Journal....Lancaster, Pa. a bottle. 

Popular Boston, Mass. 

Primary Education......-........ Boston, Mass. 
Primary New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal............ Bloomington, Ill. ad 
School Bulletin..... .......... At the End of Your Journey you will find 
School Education...........+.++++ inneapolis, Minn. it a great convenience to go right over to 

School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, I). 6 The GRAND UNION HOTEL 7 
Southern Lexington, Ky. Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Teachers’ Institute. .............. New York, N.Y. Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Teachers’ World...........-++-++:: New York, N.Y, Central for shopping and theatres. 

Texas School Journal,............ Austin, Texas, + Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Western School Journal Topeka, Kansas, 
Wisconsin Journa) of Education. Madison, Wis. 
Weatern Teacher..... Milwaukee. Wise 


Money for Teachers. 


Summer Institutes are held throughout the South 
and West during the months of June, July, and 
August. We want smart, active teachers in every 
institute to take subscriptions for our papers. 
Teachers make more money handling our publica- 
tions than they can any others. We pay larger rates 
of commission than any other publishing house, and 
our papers cover every grade of school work from the 
kindergarten to the college. Therefore we advise 
teachers who contemplate engaging in this line of 
work during the vacation season to correspond with 
us without delay. Let us hear from you now, before 
it is too late. Territory is being rapidly assigned. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
ROO 42424244 0224444 42400 


OUR PERIODICALS. 


American Primary Teacher, Monthly 
Modern Methods, Monthly - 
Journal of Education, Weekly _ - ~ 
Current History, Quarterly - - - 


$1.00 
$1.00 
$2.50 
$1.50 


They are all popular, and big subscription lists are 
easily secured. For terms and territory, address 
Agency Department, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


CHICAGO: BOSTON: 
45 Auditorium Bldg. 3 Somerset St. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


PEDIGOGICA 


knowledge is demanded nowadays. By request of Superintendent Maxwell we sent 
school prinsieal Tt Farad last principals’ examination in Brooklyn a man of whose work as a grammar 
ee eee , $2 i a’ Dr. Maxwell knew, and who had many of the qualifications required there. He went 
and made a good general impression. But he had neglected to read modern books on pedagogy, and he 
failed in the professional questions, getting only 50 per cent. To-day (April 12) we havea letter from a 
city superintendent who gets a good many teachers from this agency, describing the needed qualifica- 


tions for two teachers and adding: “If di j 
8 3 : idates bluntly: 1. Have you read peda- 
you have an opportunity, ask these can- KNOWLEDGE gogic works? 4 2. Are yon in aysntethy 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSO 


101 Auditorium Buildi 
CIATION CHICAGO, ILL.’ 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. 
The largest Agency in the West. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teacher: 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without el lead 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. 


PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Branch Ufice: Des Moines, lowa. 


and FOREICN superior Professors, 


MERICAM | TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 


every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuLton, . - . 23 Union Square, New York 


The Fisk Teac 


EVERETT O. FISK 


4 Ashburton Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 825 Market St., San 


hers’ Agencies 


& CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 


Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS ’AGENGIES 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGBNCY 


NOAH LEONARD, A.-M., Manager, 


Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual Train 


Send for best terms advertised. 


Stenography. OUR FAITHFUL SERVICES Gaarantees Satistaction. 


THE ‘ HOME : TEACHERS’ : AGENCY. 


SYRACUSE THACHERS’ AGENCY. 


37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Kindergarten; Pr (Ist, 2d, 3d. 4th grade): Gr 
W anted, Teachers (Ist, 2d, dd, 4th grade) ; Graminar (5th, 6th, 7th, Sth 


d, Village, District, High School) ; Special, of Drawing, 
ing, Physical Culture, 30 N: KMAL and 
ls 20 college graduates. 


364 Washington St., Boston. 


(6) Allentown, 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREA Pa. 


Oldest Agency west of the Hudson, Operates both locally and nationally. Wewanta 
large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 
good qualifications and successful experience, Send for our new Manual. 


EACHERS WANTE 


To fill positi 


New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Atlanta. Form tre 


onsin public or private Schools, Colleges, or Univer- 


sities inevery State inthe Union. We charge no commission 
on salaries for locating our members, Life membership and duplicate registration tor one fee. 
We want 100 teachers immediately who can fill emergency vacancies on short notice. 95 per cent. of 
our members secured positions Jast year. Weare oes _ New York, San Francisco, Boston, Denver, 
-e. Address 


Suppries Schools of all grades with t 
competent Teachers. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


perience or special preparation for teaching wanted 


KAC for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. /ourteen years e 


rpervence, Address 


Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions, 


24 State St., Albany, 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, 
The South and West A 


in that field. For full information write to 


PERSONALLY RECOMMENDS teachers of ability. 
They are in demand. 


SUUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Cumb. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. Tuk SourTn 


Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN’ 


#ENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor 


The Thurston Teachers’ A gency 


PROMINENT SUPERINTENDENTS and BOARDS 
endorse our method. 


Oldest and besi known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of schoo! property. 


Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth toy 
w NEW YORK CITY. 


“WANTED, 


To correspond with teachers and employers. Have | 

filled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State. | 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 

H.N. ROBERTSON, Prop. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 


Two ways to become a member. 
W in sh ip | We have teachers 
SSS 


Q CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency GOTO KELLOG G’S. 


Supt’. MAXson of Plainfield, N. J., formerly a New 
England Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 
*Linvariably go to Kellogg’s.” 

Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 
tition with other Bureaus, our recommended candi- 
dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 
mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750. 

Bureau established | H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
nine years ago on the 61 East Ninth St., 
recommendation plan. CITY. 
The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 

OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with schoo) officials. 

T h W { AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
bac ers an (21st Year.) Sv. Louis, Mo. 


HEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.”’ 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


be 
n't 
— 
TT question one is answered in the negative, then, Are you willing 
and anxious to perfect yourself in this necessary equipment for teaching? /fa candidate cannot answer 
the questions satisfactorily, she will be sure to fail here.’ Teachers should bear in mind that this caution : 
Is very Common in applications for teachers. The teacher, like the carpenter, must have a tool chest and 
be familiar with it. The surest test of a‘*born’’ teacher of this day is that she recognizes the need of all 
the helps she can get, so as to keep up with the procession. Acquaintance with the DEMANDED 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
| 
A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash i 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. ; 
H. H. HOPKINS & CO., Chicago, IL, or Hancock, Md. _ 
a R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. _ 
| 
| 
= 
i 
‘ 
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SILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY. Pubiishers, 


aasuaves Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
29-33 K, 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch 8t. 


Interesting 


ction Experiments 


Easy and hy A Youngest 
Fascinating. 


This is a new Color Book by MILTON BRADLEY,; With these books in the hands of teachers and 
designed for Primary Schools. pupils, greater progress can be made in true Color 
Senchere’ Edition, 80 pages, price 10 cents, Teaching than has ever before been possible. 
Pupils’ Edition, 24 pages, price 5 cents. (> Samples mailed on receipt of price. 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield. Mass. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 


Preparing for Examination in 
Teachers DESIRING TO TEACH HISTORY 
SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S Historical Outline Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 
Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 

County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


(1 Systematic Historical Chains of I-vents. 
| 2, Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
‘ 3. Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
Admirable 4 Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
All Important Treaties made by the United States. 


A Movements toward Confederation. 
*, Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Productions. 
Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
CHICAGO : BOSTON : 
Room 45. Auditorium Blde. 2 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


Color 


Features 


Summer Schools. 


M ARTH AS Seashore, TEN 


VINEYARD SUMMER Sea'Bathing, COOLER 
| 


Concrete Roads Than on the 
Cottage City, Mass, 


for Bicycling. Mainland. 
OUTIN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
= J ] 12 SCHOOL OF METHODS — Elementary: 3 Weeks — 20 Instructors. 
Begins u LJ =~5|| SCHOOL OF METHODS — High School: 3 Weeks — 20 Instructors. 
189s. 


20 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 4 and 5 Weeks — 25 Instructors. 

o giving full information in regard to the 
Send for Sixty-four Page Circular outlines of work in all departments, ad- 
vantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and Combination rates, board, ete. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass, 
SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


neg UNIVERSITY (founded 1841), 
Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and ingston, ¢ anada, at head of 1000 Islands, 
begin July 2d, For announcement address 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. THE REGISTRA R. 
Five Diplomas. 


SUMMER TERMS: Monteagle, Cumberland 
Mountain, Tenn., in July; Boston, Mass., 
in August. 

Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author's 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. Onthe contrary, where vocal 
expression is studiedas a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com 
plex elements of his expression.--Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Outlook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Jmagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have given tlre work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Kapression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 

Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy, and Science, 
Civil Mining, Electrical Engineering, and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement, June 22d. Fall 
term begins September 15th. 

For Catalogues address RrGIsTRAR, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Summer Courses. 
Fourth Year: July 5 -- August 12. 


Courses in Mathematics, 


A delightful suburban 
Science, Languages, locality in New York 
and Pedagogy City. 

School of Pedagogy, 9h year; Sept.28,’98-May 13,’99. 

For circulars address CHARLES B. BLISS, 
University Heights. NEW YorK City. 


Now Ready. 
Vol. XXXVII.—International Education Series. 


Psychologic Foundations of Education 


AN ATTEMPT TO SHOW THE GENESIS OF 
THE HIGHER FACULTIES OF THE MIND. 


By WILLIAM T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 


United States Commissioner of Education. 
19m6. Cloth - - * Price, $1.50. 


A book by the distinguished editor of the International Educational Series on so impor- 
tant a subject as the title of this volume indicates has, since its announcement a year ago, 
been awaited with great interest by educators everywhere, and its appearance is a notable 
event in the history of pedagogical literature. The work is not simply an inventory of the 
mental faculties, as many psychologies are. but is an attempt to show the psychological foun- 
dations of the more important educational factors in civilization and its schools, and it is 
treated in the masterly style of which the philosophical mind of its author is capable. Dr. 
Harris has shown, what no other writer has in so clear and practical a manner, the true re- 
lations of psychology to the education of youth. He presents a psychology that shows how 
all the activities of life, social or otherwise, react on the child and the man to develop them. 
He shows the educative influences not only of school work, but of the family industrial oc- 
cupations, of play and work, of state, church, and of all national life. His book is a mas- 
terpiece of psychologic and pedagogical literature. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. *S BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING. 


Publishers. HE GREATEST MEN IN THE WORLD'S HISTORY 
have had remarkable memories. A slight investi 
a is gation will show that the most successful business men 
are possessed of wonderful memories. The training of 
the memory should be the basis of education. The de 


4 mands of commercial life are daily becoming more oner 
Uj N | 1 | E R S | TY $ Write for Catalogue, ous: more details must be mistered—more tacts and fig 
* & Price-List, % ures remembered. Only the possessor of a powerful 


memory can win and hold a chief position in the world ot 
Any Information. | work. ‘Price, $1.00, Postpaid on receipt of price. 


- LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. 
(3.47 Fast 10th St, THE X-RAYS: 
RS THEIR PRODUCTION AND APPLICATION. By FRED- 
COMPA NY LORS e New York bd ERICK STRANGE KOLLE, M.D., Radiographer to the Meth- 
odist Hospital; Member of the Kings County 
Medica 


Society, the Brooklyn Pathological Society, the 
N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, Long Island College Hospital, and the Kings County 


Hospital Alumni Association of Brooklyn, N. Y. A boo 
--- Boston, Mass. of 240 pages, just out, bound in handsome cloth; with 50 
illustrations, of which 12 are full-page half-tone engrav- 
ings. A work that will be gratefully appreciated by 
every progressive person. Price, $1.00 postpaid. Address 
orders, with remittance, to 


LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. 
Your Catito ug How to See the Point and Place It: 
ween Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. 
ob people who have studied English, 
“Wie atin, and Greek grammar are very carelessand slovenly 
a J Mecerpe Meus yunctuators. This book is ‘indispensable to all writers. 
Oud thaudk 
are soon forgotten. »Also gives rules for placing capital 
letters, italics, and manuscript for publication. Ry mail 
52004 of 400 Recitations and Readings. 
with, he, Jouces ever issued, designed for use in Parlor Entertainments, 
° Reading Clubs, Day and Sabbath Schools, Adult and 
Juvenile Temperance Organizations, zoungs People’s 
i 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., New York. 
EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 
IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By 
A Delightful Bird Day Exercise. 
MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. Winship- 
Price, 10 cents. 
HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. By Mary Blake. 
W ] | J ( xs A | } Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 


A book of forty pages which teaches punctuation rapidly 
Memorizing rules and exceptions wastes time and they 
r 20 cents. Cloth, 40 cents. ‘ 
04 of LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. 
A handsome book containing 400 of the best Recitations 
Associations, and Family Readings. Bound in Paper 
Sov cash. Cover. By mail, postpaid, 40 cents. : 

Albert E. Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. Price, 
A Bird Day Tragedy in One Act. 


15 cents. 
TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 
1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth- 
By FREDERICK LeROY SARGENT ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston. 
PRICES: 2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
School. By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 
SINGLE COPIES, 5 CTS. 50 CTS. A DOZEN.| ‘These two valuable essays published in one pam- 
#2.00 A HUNDRED. phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
ae GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 
‘ Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A. C. 
New England Publishing Co., Richardson, 35 pages. Price, 1b conte. 
CHICAGO; 


45 Auditorium Bldg. 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerst Street. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co., 
3 Somerset St,. Boston, Maas. 


THE 


Ohio Educational Monthly 


Is one of the oldest and most reliable educational papers published. 
Being the State Organ, it is an excellent advertising medium. 


Write O. T. CORSON, Editor and Proprietor, CoLuMBus, Onto. 


The Student's Standard Dictionary. 


The most important of all recent reference publications. 


priced Standard Dictionary. 


and Antonyms, an Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Faulty Diction, 


An Abridgment of the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 


Large 923 Pages. Price, net, $2.50. 


It exactly meets the’ frequently expressed wish for an up-to-date, full-of-matter, moderate- 


It gives the Orthography, Pronunciation, Meaning, and Etymology of over 60,000 Words and Phrases, with Synonyms 


Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, ete., ete., and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 


for specimen pages and terms address THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 and 7 E. 16th St, New York. 


Ki.very "Teacher 


SHOULD USE AND RECOMMEND 


Drawing Pencils. 


ee They never break nor smear. 

FAVOR, RUHL & CO, 
IMPORTERS, 

123 West Houston St., New York. 
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